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SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 


Three  significant  things  have  taken  place  in  recent  months  which  reveal 
again  the  newly  awakened  interest  in  theological  education  in  our  land. 
The  first  was  the  setting  up  of  a program  of  one-year  fellowships,  which 
was  initiated  and  financed  under  a pledge  of  up  to  $100,000  a year  for  an 
experimental  three-year  period  by  the  five  Rockefeller  brothers. 

“The  purpose  of  this  fellowship  program  is  to  encourage  young  people 
who  have  exceptional  qualities  of  intellect,  character,  and  leadership  to  enter 
the  Protestant  ministry.  It  is  recognized  that  the  decision  to  attend  a theo- 
logical school  normally  involves  a greater  sense  of  commitment  and  dedica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  student  at  the  outset  than  does  the  choice  of  other 
professions  or  courses  of  graduate  study.  Many  students  who  enter  the  min- 
istry have  made  this  decision  early  in  their  lives.  This  program  of  fellow- 
ships is  directed  not  to  those  who  have  already  decided  on  the  ministry  but 
to  undergraduates  and  recent  graduates  who  are  not  prepared  to  make  the 
usual  commitment  involved  in  entering  study  for  the  ministry,  but  who  are 
sufficiently  interested  to  devote  a year  at  a theological  school  exploring  such 
a possibility. 

“It  is  hoped  that  a majority  of  these  Fellows  will  decide  to  continue  their 
theological  education  and  thereby  add  to  the  ministry  persons  of  outstanding 
1 capabilities  who  might  otherwise  have  followed  other  careers,  but  it  is  not 
intended  that  any  of  the  Fellows  should  feel  under  any  compulsion  to  extend 
their  study  beyond  the  initial  year  of  the  fellowship.  In  the  case  of  those  with- 
drawing at  the  end  of  one  year’s  study,  it  is  believed  that  they,  as  potential 
leaders  in  whatever  fields  they  may  select,  will  have  benefited  from  their 
I seminary  experience  and  will  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  country. 

“The  fellowship  program  is  to  be  administered  impartially  among  the  vari- 
ous Protestant  denominational  and  interdenominational  theological  schools 
with  the  sole  objective  of  encouraging  Fellows  to  attend  for  one  year  the 
institutions  best  suited  to  their  development  and  to  the  introduction  to  the 
ministry  as  a career.  Only  those  who  can  meet  the  entrance  requirements  for  a 
fully  accredited  theological  school  will  be  eligible.  More  or  equally  important 
to  academic  qualification  are  qualifications  of  character  and  leadership.  The 
majority  of  Fellows  will  be  drawn  from  graduating  classes,  but  the  program 
is  to  be  flexible  enough  to  include  persons  who  have  been  out  of  college  for 
a few  years. 

“Initially,  fellowships  will  be  awarded  for  study  at  any  seminary  located  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  which  is  fully  accredited  by  the  American  As- 
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sociation  of  Theological  Schools.  Fellows  will  be  encouraged  to  choose  the 
institution  at  which  they  wish  to  study,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Fellowship 
Board  in  making  the  choice.  Such  assistance  shall  have  a two-fold  aim : first, 
to  inform  the  Fellows  of  the  characteristics  of  each  seminary,  and  where  they 
may  find  the  best  instruction  in  the  fields  of  theological  education  of  greatest 
interest  to  them ; and,  second,  to  ensure  that  the  Fellows  select  institutions 
capable  of  encouraging  and  demanding  their  best  efforts.  Fellowships  are 
limited  to  the  first  year  of  study  with  the  thought  that  those  who  elect  to 
continue  should  do  so  at  their  own  expense  or  with  the  aid  of  such  student  as- 
sistance normally  extended  by  the  institutions  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 

“The  stipend  a Fellow  will  receive  is  not  fixed  but  will  depend  upon  indi- 
vidual circumstances.  The  aim  is  that  the  stipend  should  be  adequate  but  not 
lavish,  and  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  tuition  and  all  reasonable 
expenses  in  attending  a seminary  of  the  Fellow’s  choice,  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  For  Fellows  who  are  married  the  stipend  will  be  larger. 
For  Fellows  receiving  benefits  of  the  “G.I.  Bill  of  Rights”  the  stipend  will 
be  correspondingly  less. 

“The  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  has  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  administering  this  program  through  a Fellowship  Board  to  which 
will  be  delegated  the  general  responsibility  for  developing  and  operating  the 
program.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fund  are : Dr.  Oren 
H.  Baker,  dean,  The  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School,  ex  officio  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools ; Dr.  Con- 
rad Bergendoff,  president,  Augustana  College;  Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb, 
chancellor,  Vanderbilt  University;  Dr.  Sandford  Fleming,  president,  Berke- 
ley Baptist  Divinity  School;  Dr.  Franklin  C.  Fry,  president,  United  Lu- 
theran Church  of  America ; Mrs.  Douglas  Horton,  former  president  of  Wel- 
lesley College;  Devereux  Josephs,  president,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany ; Dr.  Gerald  H.  Kennedy,  Bishop,  Los  Angeles  Area,  Methodist  Church ; 
Dr.  John  A.  Mackay,  president,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin E.  Mays,  president,  Morehouse  College;  Dr.  Arthur  B.  B.  Moore, 
president,  Victoria  University,  Toronto;  Dr.  Whitney  J.  Oates,  chairman, 
department  of  classics,  Princeton  University;  Dr.  Liston  Pope,  dean,  Yale 
Divinity  School ; Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  president,  Harvard  University,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board ; Dr.  Edward  H.  Roberts,  dean,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  ex  officio  as  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Theological 
Schools;  Dr.  McGruder  E.  Sadler,  president,  Texas  Christian  University; 
Charles  P.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  president, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

“It  is  expected  that  a few  fellowships  may  be  awarded  for  the  academic 
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year  1954-55,  although  the  program  will  not  be  in  full  operation  until  the 
subsequent  academic  year.  Candidates  for  fellowships  must  be  nominated  by 
persons  in  responsible  positions  in  the  ministry  or  higher  education  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  judge  their  qualifications.  Until  the  executive  secretary 
assumes  his  position,  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Edward  H.  Roberts, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  who  currently  is 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools.” 

The  second  significant  event  was  the  $65,000  grant  made  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  of  New  York  to  finance  a comprehensive  survey  of  Protestant 
theological  education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  For  the  past  five  years 
the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  has  been  laboring  to  bring 
about  such  a survey  and  now  the  way  is  clear. 

“The  primary  focus  of  the  study  is  upon  the  work  which  the  theological 
schools  do  in  preparation  of  persons  who  are  to  serve  in  the  parish  ministry. 
Around  this  primary  focus  lies  a large  number  of  subsidiary  questions  which 
need  to  be  examined  in  order  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  work  of  the 
theological  schools.  One  of  the  principal  subsidiary  questions  has  to  do  with 
the  role  of  the  minister  in  contemporary  life.” 

Dr.  H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  at  Yale  Divinity 
School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has  consented  to  direct  the  survey.  Be- 
cause of  his  outstanding  gifts  and  versatility,  his  familiarity  with  study  pro- 
cedures and  with  the  best  research  techniques,  his  personal  commitment  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  his  capacity  to  come  to  the  task  with  an  open  mind  and 
an  objective  temper,  Dr.  Niebuhr  is  eminently  qualified  for  this  study.  He 
will  begin  his  task  July  first,  and  will  give  full  time  to  it  for  more  than  a year. 
In  his  work,  he  will  draw  heavily  for  counsel  upon  groups  and  individuals 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  the  many  denominations  repre- 
sented. 

The  third  interesting  development  was  the  grant  made  by  the  Ford  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education  to  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  a Self-Study  Program.  The  idea  was  to  examine  the  pre-profes- 
sional training  given  in  the  college,  the  theological  aspect  of  which  will  form  a 
part  of  Dr.  Niebuhr’s  comprehensive  survey.  “In  the  study  an  attempt  was 
made  to  determine  the  undergraduate  education  which  is  most  needed  by  men 
preparing  for  careers  in  industry  and  in  the  professions.  The  question  to  be 
decided  was  how  much  specialized  training  is  essential  for  these  students,  how 
much  general  education  is  essential,  and  what  that  general  education  should 
be.  . . . The  study  was  limited  to  eight  areas : Business  Administration,  En- 
gineering, International  Affairs,  Law,  Medicine,  Careers  in  Science,  Teach- 
ing, and  Theology.”  The  Commission  on  Theology  emphasized  the  need 
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among  college  students  for  a more  thorough  background  and  training  in  the 
use  of  oral  and  written  English,  an  emphasis  made  by  all  the  other  seven 
commissions  of  the  Self-Study  Program. 

The  group  agreed  with  the  statement  of  the  American  Association  of 
Theological  Schools  which  indicated  that  pre-theological  training  should  pro- 
vide  three  broad  results  : 1 

“i.  The  student  should  be  able  to  write  and  speak  clear  and  correct  English, 
should  be  able  to  think  clearly,  and  should  be  able  to  read  one  or  more  for- 
eign languages.  i 

“2.  The  student  should  be  familiar  with  the  world  of  men  and  ideas,  the 

1 

world  of  nature,  and  the  world  of  human  affairs. 

“3.  The  student  should  obtain  a sense  of  achievement  in  that  he  feels  his  ; 
mastery  of  his  studies  is  more  important  than  credits  and  grades.  This  sense 
of  achievement  may  be  aided  by  academic  concentration,  honors  courses,  or 
other  plans  requiring  independent  work  or  initiative.” 

Basic  study  in  English,  History  and  Philosophy  was  recommended,  but  ' 
undergraduate  specialization  in  Bible,  Religion  or  Theology  was  discouraged. 
The  emphasis  should  be  upon  liberal  arts.  Equally  emphatic  was  the  recom-  ' 
mendation  of  a program  of  counseling  and  guidance  for  pre-theological  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  indeed  significant  that  the  three  most  famous  names  associated  with 
philanthropy  in  the  country — Rockefeller,  Carnegie  and  Ford — should  be 
making  generous  grants  to  raise  the  general  level  of  the  ministry.  The  em- 
phasis of  the  Rockefeller  grant  is  on  the  selection  of  the  strongest  possible 
candidates,  the  purpose  of  the  Carnegie  fund  is  the  improvement  of  the  train- 
ing  given  the  candidates  by  the  theological  schools,  and  the  aim  of  the  Ford 
grant  is  to  strengthen  the  preparation  given  the  pre-theological  students  be- 
fore  they  enter  the  seminary.  The  goal  of  all  three  is  the  same — to  provide ' 
men  approved  unto  God,  workmen  who  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed,  and  who 
rightly  handle  the  word  of  truth. 

E.H.R. 


SCIENCE  AND  CHRIST 


William  Hallock  Johnson* 


EARLY  in  this  century,  a professor 
of  religion,  the  late  G.  B.  Foster, 
closed  his  last  lecture  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  with  these  prophetic  words : 
I “If  religion,  without  science,  fails  and 
falls  back  by  reversion  to  type  to  the 
|form  of  superstition,  science,  without 
religion,  would  seem  to  be  an  engine 
for  the  destruction  of  mankind.”1  Sci- 
ence and  religion  are  both  indispensable 
factors  in  human  progress.  A conflict 
between  the  two  would  be  at  present, 
“the  wrong  war,  at  the  wrong  time, 
and  with  the  wrong  enemy.”  The  thesis 
of  this  paper  is  that  science — modern 
science — and  Christianity  are  not  foes 
but  friends. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  some  years  ago 
1 said  that  modern  science  was  founded 
[on  the  three  principles  of  uniformity, 
continuity  and  evolution.  A still  more 
modern  science  has  modified  these  prin- 
ciples in  important  respects.  Laplace 
dreamed  of  a formula  so  comprehensive 
that  by  its  means  one  could  predict  the 
position  of  every  particle  in  the  uni- 
verse at  any  future  time.  Now  the  scien- 
tist cannot  predict  where  a single  elec- 
tron will  be  at  the  next  instant. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  one  atom  of 
oxygen  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
would  make  a molecule  of  water,  but 
all  that  chemistry  now  asserts  is  that  if 
a multitude  of  atoms  of  oxygen  is 
brought  into  contact  with  twice  the 
number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen,  it  is 

* Dr.  Johnson,  ’96,  is  President  Emeritus 
of  Lincoln  University  and  a Trustee  of  the 
Seminary. 

1 1 See  Nietzsche,  by  George  B.  Foster,  p.  x. 


probable  in  a high  degree  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  water. 

The  goal  of  science  has  been  changed 
from  mathematical  certainty  to  statis- 
tical probability.  Science  now  aims  at 
the  highest  probability  in  the  movements 
of  large  masses  of  atoms.  The  technical 
reason  for  this  change  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  specialist,  but  among  its 
causes  may  be  mentioned  Einstein’s  the- 
ory of  relativity,  Heisenberg’s  principle 
of  indeterminacy,  the  erratic  movements 
of  the  electron  and  the  atom,  and 
Planck’s  quantum  theory. 

I 

Because  of  the  “new  look”  in  science 
some  historic  controversies  of  the  past 
are  now  seen  in  a new  perspective.  We 
are  told  now  that  the  protest  against 
the  theories  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo 
was  quite  unnecessary,  and  that  the 
controversy  was  in  fact  much  ado  about 
nothing.  The  words  of  the  leading  scien- 
tist of  our  day  and  of  a leading  Anglo- 
American  philosopher  are  well  known  : 
Einstein  and  Infeld  say  that  if  we  could 
“formulate  physical  laws  so  that  they 
are  valid  for  all  CS”  (co-ordinate  sys- 
tems), then  “the  struggle,  so  violent  in 
the  early  days  of  science,  between  the 
views  of  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus  would 
then  be  quite  meaningless.  Either  CS 
could  then  be  used  with  equal  justifica- 
tion. The  two  sentences,  ‘the  sun  is  at 
rest  and  the  earth  moves’,  or  ‘the  sun 
moves  and  the  earth  is  at  rest’,  would 
simply  mean  two  different  conventions 
concerning  two  different  CS.”2 

2 The  Evolution  of  Physics,  1938,  p.  224. 
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Similarly  A.  N.  Whitehead  declared: 
“Galileo  said  that  the  earth  moves  and 
the  sun  is  fixed ; the  Inquisition  said 
that  the  earth  is  fixed  and  the  sun 
moves;  and  Newtonian  astronomers, 
adopting  an  absolute  theory  of  space, 
said  that  both  the  sun  and  the  earth 
move.  But  now  we  say  that  any  one  of 
these  statements  is  equally  true,  pro- 
vided that  you  have  fixed  your  sense  of 
‘rest’  and  ‘motion’  in  the  way  required 
by  the  statements  adopted.”3 

The  limitless  energy  imprisoned 
within  the  tiniest  atom  may  teach  us 
that  size  is  no  measure  of  value.  We 
need  not  apologize  for  the  smallness  of 
our  planetary  home,  nor  be  intimidated 
by  the  countless  galaxies  that  people 
the  vast  reaches  of  space. 

II 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a religious 
man,  interested  in  theology,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  his  researches  in  physics 
and  mathematics  would  promote  the 
glory  of  God.  Undue  extension  of  his 
results,  the  work  of  his  successors,  led 
to  a rigidly  mechanical  and  determinis- 
tic theory  of  the  universe.  Newton’s 
great  laws  of  gravitation  and  motion 
worked  so  splendidly  in  both  celestial 
and  terrestrial  physics  that  they  were 
extended  to  cover  the  realms  of  life  and 
even  of  mind.  They  were  made  to  ex- 
plain not  only  the  fall  of  the  apple  but 
the  upward  thrust  of  the  apple  tree. 
Matter,  Motion  and  Mechanism  were 
the  primary,  if  not  the  only,  realities. 
Mind  was  either  the  product  of  the 
mechanism  or  a mere  spectator  impo- 
tent to  affect  its  action.  The  world  be- 
came a vast  all-inclusive  mechanism, 
rigidly  excluding  the  free  agency  of 

3 Science  and  the  Modern  World,  p.  263. 


man  or  the  freedom  of  God  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  grace. 

Fundamental  to  Newton’s  brilliant 
generalizations  was  his  view  of  the 
atom.  He  believed  that  the  motion  oi 
every  particle  in  the  universe  could  be 
fitted  into  a mathematical  equation.  “Ev- 
ery particle  of  matter  in  the  universe, 
attracts  every  other  particle  in  a straight 
line  with  a force  proportional  directly 
to  the  product  of  their  masses,  and  in-, 
versely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
between  them.”  Newton  thought  tha1| 
the  atoms,  described  many  years  latei 
by  Clerk-Maxwell  as  “those  foundatior 
stones  of  the  universe,  unbroken  anc 
unworn,”  must  be  indestructible  or  the 
world  would  wear  away.  The  ultimate, 
particles  of  matter  must  be  unchange-, 
able ; change  is  produced  only  by  rear-, 
rangement  of  these  particles. 

Atomic  research  has  proved  tha. 
Newton’s  theory  of  the  atom — “God  ir 
the  beginning  formed  matter  in  solid, 
massy,  hard,  impenetrable  particles” — 
was  wrong  in  almost  every  particular 
With  atomic  fissure  atoms  were  founc 
to  be  as  porous  as  the  solar  system,  t( 
have  internal  motions  of  great  velocity 
to  be  reservoirs  of  enormous  energy, 
and  to  be  composed  of  electrons  so  un 
predictable  in  their  action  as  to  defi 
strict  mathematical  treatment.  The  me 
chanical  theory  has  been  proved  inade  . 
quate  in  its  own  field  of  inorganic  mat 
ter,  and  as  a theory  of  the  universe  ha 
been  completely  undermined. 

Of  the  current  reaction  to  the  me 

• m | U| 

chanical  theory,  Eddington  says  em 
phatically:  “Mechanical  explanations  o 
gravitation  or  electricity  are  laughed  a 
nowadays.”4  Millikan  has  asked : “Ha 
not  science  thrown  Mechanism,  roo 

4 New  Pathways  in  Science,  1935,  p.  32; 
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and  branch,  from  its  house?”  Einstein 
and  Infeld  say  that  the  advance  of  elec- 
trical science  has  “caused  a complete 
breakdown  of  the  belief  that  all  phe- 
nomena can  be  explained  mechanically. 
. . ,5  Science  did  not  succeed  in  carry- 
ing out  the  mechanical  program  con- 
vincingly, and  today  no  physicist  be- 
lieves in  the  possibility  of  its  fulfill- 
ment. . . .6  The  new  quantum  physics 
removes  us  still  further  from  the  old 
mechanical  view,  and  a retreat  to  the 
former  position  seems,  more  than  ever, 
unlikely.”7  • 

The  gain  here  for  a religious  view 
of  the  world  is  apparent.  As  Sir  James 
Jeans  has  stated : “The  universe,  it 
must  be  said,  is  rather  a great  thought 
than  a great  machine.”  The  life  of  man 
is  more  than  a series  of  mechanical  re- 
flexes ; it  can  be  a great  moral  adven- 
ture. And  God  can  again  act  in  his  own 
world  in  fulfilment  of  his  redeeming 
purpose.  The  spirit  of  man  can  now 
breathe  more  freely,  and  his  eyes  can 
look  away  to  the  far  horizons  of  faith. 
Science  itself,  to  make  way  for  its  own 
advance  and  with  no  other  purpose  in 
view,  has  removed  a serious  road-block 
from  the  path  of  religious  faith. 

Ill 

Since  the  Victorian  era  the  theories 
of  Charles  Darwin  have  dominated  the 
science  of  biology.  At  first  Darwinism 
and  religion,  or  Christianity,  were  in 
hostile  camps.  Evolution  was  taught  to 
mean  the  submergence  of  man  in  na- 
ture, and  the  substitution  of  chance  for 
design  or  purpose  in  the  world  of  life. 

Darwinism,  going  beyond  its  founder, 

5 Op.cit.,  p.  87. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  125. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  309. 


early  allied  itself  with  Newtonian  me- 
chanics. It  assumed  that  nature  was  in- 
violable and  that  in  the  world  of  life, 
up  to  and  including  man,  there  could 
be  no  “alien  influxes,”  spiritual  inter- 
ventions, or  “insertions  ab  extra.”  Man 
could  not  own  a penny  that  was  not  in- 
herited from  his  animal  ancestors.  If 
reason  or  conscience  led  him  to  believe 
in  a living  God  or  in  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come,  then  he  was  charged 
with  presumption,  because  of  the  lowly 
origin  of  these  endowments,  for  ventur- 
ing to  deal  with  these  high  themes.  Man 
was  tied,  body  and  soul,  to  the  past,  and 
it  was  freely  asserted  that  he  could  look 
for  no  higher  destiny  than  can  the 
beasts  that  perish. 

In  the  popular  mind  evolution  has 
always  stood  for  both  continuity  and 
progress,  yet  these  two  have  always  been 
uneasy  bedfellows.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan, 
in  his  Emergent  Evolution,  1925,  struck 
out  a new  path.  While  seeking  to  com- 
bine continuity  and  progress,  he  cham- 
pioned the  rights  and  independence  of 
the  new  as  against  the  old.  Now  though 
the  word  “emergent”  is  neutral,  and 
does  not  tell  us  whether  what  emerges 
was  there  before  or  not,  and  while  Mor- 
gan himself  tries  to  be  neutral  between 
naturalism  and  theism,  his  emphasis  is 
upon  the  complete  novelty  of  the  new. 
“If  nothing  new  emerges,”  he  declares, 
“ — if  there  be  only  regrouping  of  pre- 
existing events  and  nothing  more — then 
there  is  no  emergent  evolution.”8  The 
new,  he  holds,  cannot  be  predicted  from 
the  old,  and  a loose  “relationship”  be- 
tween the  new  and  the  old  takes  the 
place  of  a causal  tie  between  them. 
Emergence  thus  replaces  submergence. 

The  new  theory,  in  spite  of  its  dif- 

8 Pp.  1,  2. 
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Acuities,  became  exceedingly  popular. 
Philosophers  hailed  it  with  enthusiasm, 
and  scientists,  we  may  imagine,  felt  re- 
lief at  being  freed  from  self-imposed 
restrictions  on  the  capacities  of  human 
nature,  and  from  the  shackles  of  the 
past.  It  created  a new  atmosphere  and 
a new  attitude  toward  the  new  in  nature 
and  in  man.  The  pathway  to  illimitable 
progress  was  now  opened  before  both 
science  and  religion.  Man  was  given  a 
new  standing  and  a new  and  perhaps 
pre-eminent  position  in  his  home  in  the 
universe.  Matthew  Arnold’s  demand  in 
his  sonnet : 

Know,  man  hath  all  that  nature 
hath,  but  more, 

And  in  that  more  lie  all  his  hopes 
of  good — 

was  now  granted.  From  the  transcend- 
ence of  man  over  nature  to  the  sovereign 
transcendence  of  God  is  an  easy  step. 
In  Lloyd  Morgan’s  own  words  God  is 
“above  and  beyond.”9  The  theist  finds 
continuity  in  the  divine  plan,  and  power 
to  create  the  new  in  divine  power. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Darwinism 
gave  a death  blow  to  teleology,  and  that 
Chance  has  usurped  the  place  of  De- 
sign in  the  world  of  organisms.  Let  us 
see  how  the  matter  stands  today. 

It  had  long  been  suspected  that  De- 
sign, banished  from  the  organism,  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  environment.  If  the 
original  germs  of  life  had  not  found 
lodgment  in  a fitting  and  prepared  en- 
vironment, they  could  not  have  survived 
for  half  an  hour.  It  was  L.  J.  Hender- 
son in  his  Fitness  of  the  Environment, 
1913,  who  presented  a classic  argument 
against  the  Chance  theory.  Henderson 
made  a careful  analysis  of  the  elements 
and  compounds  necessary  to  the  en- 

9  P.  301. 


vironment  if  it  was  to  be  the  seed  bed 
of  life  and  of  evolution.  He  then  argued 
that  the  juxtaposition  of  these  elements 
and  compounds  by  chance  was  not  only 
highly  improbable  but  in  fact  “almost 
infinitely  improbable  as  the  result  of 
chance.”10  The  gist  of  his  argument  is 
that  the  connection  between  the  in- 
organic complex  of  chemical  elements 
and  the  world  of  life  is  only  intelligible 
“as  a preparation  for  the  evolutionary 
process” ; and  further  that  we  know  no 
cause  except  mind  “which  can  produce 
results  that  ar#e  fully  intelligible  only  in 
their  relation  to  later  events.”11  A 
plowed  field,  for  instance,  is  only  “fully 
intelligible”  if  someone  has  prepared  to 
plant  seed  and  raise  a crop. 

Henderson,  when  “face  to  face  with 
Design,”  retreats  a little  and  prefers  the 
more  abstract  term  of  teleology,  but  the 
force  of  his  argument  remains,  and  so 
far  as  known  has  never  been  success- 
fully answered.  The  world  of  life  is 
dependent  for  existence  on  the  inorganic 
world,  and  if  teleology  is  securely  domi- 
ciled in  the  latter  it  cannot  be  kept  out 
of  the  former.  We  recall  the  words  of 
A.  E.  Taylor:  “If  there  is  ‘design’  in 
nature,  design  must  be  woven  into  the 
whole  fabric  of  nature.”12  There  is  evi- 
dence that  it  pervades  the  whole  fabric' 
whether  we  look  at  the  “preparation” 
for  the  organic  process,  or  its  culmina- 
tion in  man,  or  even  at  an  individual 
organ  such  as  the  eye,  Paley’s  “optical 
instrument  made  in  a dungeon.” 

That  the  tide  has  turned  strongly  in 
favor  of  design  as  over  against  chance 
is  shown  by  the  opinion  of  leading  sci- 
entists, all  of  them  convinced  believen 

10  P.  271. 

11  P.  278. 

12  Does  God  Exist?  1947,  p.  57- 
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in  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Thus  Ed- 
dington says  : “Surveying  our  surround- 
ings we  find  them  to  be  far  from  a 
' ‘fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.’  The 
picture  of  the  world  as  drawn  in  exist- 
ing physical  theories  shows  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  individual  atoms  and  pho- 
tons which  if  it  originated  by  a chance 
coincidence  would  be  excessively  im- 
probable. The  odds  against  it  are  multi- 
millions to  i.”13 

A.  H.  Compton  has  said  that  “to  the 
physicist  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
chances  are  infinitesimal  that  a universe 
filled  with  atoms  having  random  proper- 
ties would  develop  into  a world  with 
the  infinite  variety  that  we  find  about 
us.”14 

1 Lecomte  du  Noiiy  says:  “To  study 
the  most  interesting  phenomena,  namely 
: Life  and  eventually  Man,  we  are,  there- 
fore, forced  to  call  on  an  anti-chance, 
■ as  Eddington  called  it.”15  He  even  says  : 
i “For  a man  of  science  there  is  no  dif- 
c ference  between  the  meaning  of  the 
words  ‘anti-chance’  and  ‘God.’  ”16 

Professor  Cuenot,  a noted  French  bi- 
ll iologist,  in  his  book,  Invention  et  Final- 
t ite  en  Biologie,  adopts  a theory  of  “anti- 
chance” (anti-hasard) . Cuenot  says: 
].  “Everything  in  the  Cosmos  seems  to 
jc  have  been  arranged  to  permit  the  crea- 
tion, the  diversification  and  the  perpetu- 
. ation  of  Life ; it  is  incredible  that  mere 
chance  should  be  capable  of  performing 
this  triple  function.”17 

The  older  theories  of  evolution  which 
, chained  man  to  the  past,  or  made  him 
an  accidental  appendage  to  lower  forms 

d 13  Op.cit.,  pp.  59,  6o. 

>fi  14  As  reported  in  the  press. 

15  Human  Destiny,  194 7,  p.  38. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  202. 

I 17  Discussed  by  Julian  Huxley  in  The  New 
Republic,  Dec.  10,  1945. 


of  creation,  have  been  outmoded.  The 
two  flank  movements  led  by  Emergent 
Evolution  and  “Anti-Chance”  have  had 
their  effect.  The  result  is  that  evolution 
is  no  longer  a battlefield  between  sci- 
ence and  religion.  We  may  agree  with 
the  elder  (T.  H.)  Huxley  when  he  in- 
timated that  evolution  after  all  made 
more  teleology  than  it  destroyed. 

The  advocates  of  Chance  are  under 
heavy  fire  and  are  definitely  on  the  de- 
fensive. Foremost  among  these  is  Mr. 
Julian  Huxley  in  his  book,  Evolution: 
The  Modern  Synthesis,  1942.  He  says: 
“The  purpose  manifested  in  evolution 
. . . is  only  an  apparent  purpose.  It  is 
just  as  much  a product  of  blind  forces 
as  is  the  falling  of  a stone  to  earth  or 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides.  It  is  we 
who  have  read  purpose  into  evolution. 
. . .”18  On  the  next  page  he  admits 
that  evolution  now,  if  it  is  to  mean  prog- 
ress and  not  standstill  and  degeneration, 
“must  be  guided  by  a deliberate  pur- 
pose.” When  purpose  is  first  a chance 
product  of  a purposeless  process,  and 
then  dominates  the  process  to  save  it 
from  a standstill,  we  feel  that  the  chasm 
between  the  two  stages  of  the  process  is 
too  easily  bridged. 

With  great  candor  Mr.  Huxley  de- 
scribes the  process  which  leads  up  to 
the  appearance  of  man.  He  tells  us  ( 1 ) 
that  every  line  of  descent  except  that 
leading  up  to  man  runs  into  a blind  al- 
ley, either  of  extinction  or  of  stability ; 
(2)  that  man,  the  evident  goal  of  the 
process,  exhibits  the  maximum  of  prog- 
ress, independence  of  the  environment, 
and  control  over  it;  (3)  that  man  could 
not  be  evolved  by  natural  forces  from 
any  existing  anthropoid  type;  (4)  and 
that  if  humanity  disappeared  from  the 

18  P-  578. 
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earth  it  would  not  again  be  reproduced. 
This  unique  and  unrepeatable  process, 
without  parallel  before  or  after  in  nat- 
ural history,  and  without  which  there 
would  have  been  no  human  history  and 
no  science,  deserves  special  treatment. 
In  fact  it  could  be  admirably  fitted  into 
a theistic  framework.  But  how  could 
this  long  and  steep  and  perilous  ascent 
which  Huxley  describes  have  been  ac- 
complished if  “blind  forces”  had  been 
the  only  guide? 

IV 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  word 
“Creation”  as  well  as  design  has  en- 
tered again  into  the  vocabulary  of  sci- 
ence. This  is  true  whether  the  universe 
is  thought  to  be  expanding  or  running 
down.  Suppose  now  that  the  law  of 
entropy  holds,  and  that  the  last  chapter 
of  human  history  will  picture  the  last 
man  cooking  the  last  potato  over  the 
dying  embers  of  the  last  fire.  In  this 
case  the  universe  is  a clock  running 
down,  and,  as  Jeans  says,  must  have 
been  wound  up  at  some  time  not  too 
remote.  Jeans’  clock  running  down  has 
taken  the  place  of  Paley’s  watch  in  the- 
istic discussion.  But  there  may  be  re- 
generating factors  countering  the  in- 
crease of  entropy.  Eddington,  again, 
says:  “From  the  expansion  of  the  uni- 
verse we  reach  independently  the  same 
outlook  as  to  the  beginning  and  end 
of  things  that  we  have  here  reached  by 
considering  the  increase  of  entropy.  In 
particular  the  conclusion  seems  almost 
inescapable  that  there  must  have  been  a 
definite  beginning  of  the  present  order 
of  nature.”19 

The  latest  theory  of  the  end  of  hu- 
man history  is  that  the  sun,  before  it 
becomes  a black  star,  will  temporarily 
grow  hotter.  In  this  case  “the  elements 


will  be  dissolved  with  fire,  and  the  earth 
and  the  works  that  are  upon  it  will  be 
burned  up”  (II  Peter  3.  10).  Professor 
Fred  Hoyle  of  Cambridge  believes . 
“that  the  Sun  will  grow  steadily  more 
luminous  as  its  hydrogen  supply  is 
converted  into  helium,  and  this  will  go 
on  until  the  oceans  boil  on  the  earth  . . . 
as  the  Sun  grills  the  earth  it  will  swell, 
first  slowly  and  then  with  increasing 
rapidity,  until  it  swallows  the  inner 
planets  one  by  one : first  Mercury,  then 
Venus,  and  then  the  Earth.”20 

It  is  not  the  mission  of  physical  sci- 
ence to  teach  religion  or  theology.  But 
science  in  its  newest  phases  has  been 
the  handmaid  of  religious  faith,  both 
negatively  by  removing  obstacles  from, 
its  path,  and  positively  by  bringing  for- 
ward new  evidences  of  the  power  and 
wisdom  and  glory  of  God.  As  we  read 
of  the  wonders  of  science:  the  Hydro-, 
gen  Blast  of  March  first,  “750  times, 
worse  than  Hiroshima’s”;  or  the  illim-j 
itable  reaches  of  space  to  be  opened  to, 
human  gaze  by  the  new  Palomar  tele- 
scope; or  the  wonderfully  intricate 
structure  of  the  eye,  preaching  of  pur-, 
pose  all  the  time,21  a more  reverent 
mood  is  induced  in  thoughtful  minds. 
Our  mysterious  universe  appears  ever 
more  mysterious,  and  we  are  prompted 
to  confess,  “Great  are  the  works  of  thei 
Lord !” 

19  New  Pathways  in  Science,  p.  67.  The 
writer  asked  a distinguished  mathematical  - 
physicist  whether  the  theory  of  an  expanding  a 
universe  contradicted  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics,  and  the  answer  was  that 
“the  relation  between  the  two  is  not  clear.” 

20  The  Nature  of  the  Universe,  1950,  p.  86.  - 

21  See  the  eloquent  description  of  the  struc-'  EC 
ture  and  function  of  the  eye  in  ten  closely 
printed  pages,  packed  with  the  findings  of  the 
latest  science,  in  Sherrington’s  Man  on  His 
Nature,  1941. 
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It  is  a singular  fact  that  theories  that 
were  unfriendly  to  religion  lost  their 
appeal  not  through  theological  contro- 
versy but  by  the  advance  of  science  it- 
self. The  cure  for  science  is  more  sci- 
ence. The  theories  that  reduced  man  to 
a robot  or  the  accidental  product  of 
blind  chance  were  found  too  narrow  to 
include  the  facts,  and  were  swept  aside 
by  the  scientific  advance.  Science  cor- 
rected its  own  mistakes,  and  was  a fore- 
runner preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
The  road  was  cleared  and  the  green 
light  was  given.  No  fact,  or  department, 
or  doctrine  of  science  forbids  us  to  be- 
lieve with  the  prophet  that  “He  hath 
made  the  earth  by  his  power,  he  hath 
established  the  world  by  his  wisdom.” 

V 

We  come  to  the  heart  of  our  subject 
when  we  examine  more  closely  the  re- 
lation of  the  newer  science  to  Christian- 
ity. Two  parties  have  been  facing  each 
1 other  in  a centuries-old  controversy. 
One  party  accepts  the  apostolic  witness 
: that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners.  It  confesses  that  Christ 
is  Lord  of  all,  Lord  of  nature  as  well 
is  of  supernature,  of  nature  as  well  as 
of  grace.  The  other  party  regards  the 
world  of  nature  as  a self-enclosed  sys- 
tem, governed  by  fixed  and  rigid  laws. 
Its  frontiers  must  be  zealously  guarded 
est  alien  influences  from  a realm  above 
lature  should  intrude  and  break  up  its 
jniformity  and  continuity. 

Under  the  title,  “Who  Christ  is,  and 
vVhat  He  Has  Done,”  a recent  trans- 
ator  thus  renders  an  eloquent  passage 
rom  Paul’s  Epistles : 

Now  Christ  is  the  visible  expression 
of  the  invisible  God.  He  existed  be- 
fore creation  began,  for  it  was  through 


Him  that  everything  was  made, 
whether  spiritual  or  material,  seen 
or  unseen.  Through  Him,  and  for 
Him,  also,  were  created  power  and 
dominion,  ownership  and  authority. 
In  fact,  every  single  thing  was  cre- 
ated through,  and  for,  Him.  He  is 
both  the  First  Principle  and  the  Up- 
holding Principle  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  creation.  And  now  He  is  the  head 
of  the  Body  which  is  composed  of 
all  Christian  people.  Life  from  noth- 
ing began  through  Him,  and  life  from 
the  dead  began  through  Him,  and 
He  is  justly  called  the  Lord  of  all. 
It  was  in  Him  that  the  full  nature 
of  God  chose  to  live,  and  through 
Him  God  planned  to  reconcile  in  His 
own  Person,  as  it  were,  everything 
on  earth  and  everything  in  heaven 
by  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Cross.22 

This  high  Christology  pervades  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  found  in  the  prologue 
of  John’s  Gospel:  “All  things  were 
made  through  him,  and  without  him 
was  not  anything  made.”  It  is  found  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Hebrews : “Whom 
he  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  through 
whom  also  he  created  the  worlds  . . . 
upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power.”  It  is  implicit  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  which  picture  Christ  as  Lord 
of  all,  with  transcendent  authority  over 
the  powers  of  nature,  over  life  and 
death,  over  the  bodies  and  minds  of 
men,  and  over  the  mysterious  realm  of 
spirits,  demonic  and  angelic.  He  is  there 
pictured  as  the  strong  Son  of  God,  trav- 
eling in  the  greatness  of  his  strength 

22  Colossians  i.  15-20  in  J.  B.  Phillips’ 
Letters  to  Young  Churches,  1951,  p.  125.  The 
translation  is  in  part  paraphrase  but  conveys 
the  thought  of  the  original. 
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and  mighty  to  save.  The  same  theme  is 
re-echoed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
in  all  ages.  It  is  shared  by  all  the  main 
branches  of  the  Church,  and  supported 
by  their  creeds  and  confessions,  their 
ritual  and  hymnology. 

This  view  of  Christ  makes  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  existence  of  the  world 
and  for  its  continued  existence.  In  him 
all  things  consist  or  hold  together.  He 
is  the  principle  of  unity  and  stability 
that  makes  the  world  a cosmos  instead 
of  a chaos.  He  is  the  bond  of  union  not 
only  in  the  material  and  spiritual  world, 
but  in  human  society.  Without  him  civil- 
ization collapses.  Without  him  society 
is  divided  into  hostile  parties  and  blocs. 
Without  him  the  closest  ties  of  family 
life  are  torn  apart.  Without  him  person- 
ality is  disintegrated.  Without  him  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood  in  human  society 
give  way  to  tragic  disorder  and  chaos. 

So  pervasive  are  the  transcendent  ele- 
ments in  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus 
that  when  these  are  eliminated  a school 
of  critics,  in  the  interests  of  consistency, 
finds  it  necessary  to  reduce  him,  if  not 
to  nonentity,  at  least  to  unknowability 
or  negligibility. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  For  centuries  the  enthu- 
siastic defenders  of  the  integrity  and  in- 
violability of  nature  have  used  the  fix- 
ity of  natural  law  as  their  knock-down 
argument  against  the  possibility  of  mir- 
acles. Thus  Spinoza  (who  died  in  1677) 
declared:  “If  anything  could  take  place 
in  nature  contrary  to  its  laws,  God 
would  thereby  contradict  himself.”  A 
century  later  Hume  (died  1776)  stated  : 
“We  learn  from  experience  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  never  violated.”  Ad- 
vancing another  hundred  years  we  find 
Strauss  (died  1874)  insisting  upon  “the 
undeviating  constancy  of  the  laws  of 


nature.”  About  the  same  time  Darwin 
wrote  to  a student : “That  the  more  we 
know  of  the  fixed  laws  of  nature  the 
more  incredible  do  miracles  become.”23 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  Harnack  1 
said:  “We  are  of  the  unshakable  con- 
viction that  what  happens  in  space  and 
time  is  so  underlaid  by  the  general  laws  ! 
of  motion,  that  so  in  this  sense,  that  is,  | 
as  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature  ( Na - \ 
turzusammenhangs ) miracles  cannot  : 
happen.”24 

If  these  writers  had  lived  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twentieth  century  they  would 
have  spoken  differently.  The  leading 
scientists  of  our  day  have  silenced  the 
guns  of  those  who  in  the  name  of  sci- 
ence have  opposed  miracles.  In  the  age 
of  Relativity  and  the  Quantum  Theory 
and  the  statistical  laws  of  nature,  “fixed 
laws”  that  were  relied  on  to  outlaw  mir- 
acles are  no  longer  fixed.  The  question 
of  the  relation  between  nature  and  su- 
pernature, analogous  to  that  between 
freedom  and  mechanism  in  human  con- 
duct, is  now  left  entirely  open.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  the  word  “science” 
can  no  longer  be  used  as  a magic  in- 
cantation to  exorcize  religious  faith. 

Science  and  Christianity  are  no  long-  | 
er  in  hostile  camps,  facing  each  other 
and  shooting  at  each  other  across  no 
man’s  land.  They  are  rather  like  two 
bands  of  workmen  building  a tunnel 
and  approaching  each  other  from  op- 1 
posite  sides  of  a mountain.  When  the 
student  of  the  world  of  organisms  finds 
himself  face  to  face  with  Design,  and 
the  nuclear  scientist  is  startled  to  find 
himself  face  to  face  with  omnipotence ; 
when  the  “miracles”  of  science  seem  as 

23  Life  and  Letters , vol.  1,  p.  278. 

24  Das  IVesen  des  Christentums,  5th  ed. 
1901,  p.  1 7. 
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wonderful  as  the  miracles  of  religion ; 
when  as  science  advances  the  possible 
is  reached  and  passed  time  after  time, 
and  the  very  word  “impossible”  be- 
comes obsolete  in  science,  as  Abraham 
long  ago  banished  it  from  the  vocabulary 
of  religion ; when  the  insatiable  curios- 
ity of  science  reaches  out  into  the  un- 
known and  finds  its  naturalistic  pos- 
tulates inadequate ; and  when  leading 
scientists  can  interpret  their  results  on- 
ly in  a theistic  framework ; then  a be- 
liever in  the  apostolic  Christology  can 
predict  with  confidence  that  the  parties 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain  will 
soon  meet  in  the  middle  and  clasp  hands 
in  fraternal  greeting. 

The  aphorism  of  Lessing,  that  eter- 
nal truths  of  reason  cannot  be  proved 
by  accidental  truths  of  history,  was 
meant  to  discredit  the  historic  accounts 
of  Jesus’  ministry.  A good  answer  to 
Lessing  is  in  the  words  of  Emil  Brun- 
ner, who  says : 

“It  is  only  the  absolutely  personal 
God  who  can  give  a historical  event  the 
content  of  absolute  meaning,  making  it 
an  event  which  cannot  happen  more 
than  once.  Once  and  for  all.  It  is  the 
event  in  which  eternity  becomes  time, 
when  Godhead  becomes  manhood,  when 
the  absolute  God  is  revealed  in  a his- 
torical person.”25  The  coming  of  Christ 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners  was  not 
an  accidental  event  of  history.  It  was 
its  central  event,  and  the  years  of 
history,  most  appropriately,  are  meas- 
ured backward  and  forward  from  his 
coming. 

The  relevance  of  Christ  to  the  exist- 
ence and  progress  of  science  is  seen  in 
the  number  and  strength  of  the  ties 

25  Current  Religious  Thought,  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  May-June,  1952,  p.  8. 


which  bind  science  and  Christianity  to- 
gether. 

1.  Christianity  made  possible  the  sci- 
entific era.  Christianity  taught  that  Na- 
ture was  under  the  control  of  a wise 
and  sovereign  Will,  instead  of  a blind 
fate,  or  the  caprice  of  a tyrant,  or  the 
jealousies  of  rival  deities.  It  took  the 
“spirits”  out  of  material  objects  and  put 
mathematics  and  uniform  laws  in  their 
place.  Nature  could  now  be  studied  free- 
ly without  fear  of  reprisals.  The  initial 
debt  which  science  owes  to  Christianity 
and  its  conquest  over  polytheism  and 
paganism  has  never  been  repaid. 

2.  Both  science  and  Christianity  deal 
in  futures.  Both  churches  and  research 
laboratories  are  temples  of  faith,  deal- 
ing with  things  not  seen  as  yet,  and 
looking  to  the  future  for  the  verification 
of  their  hypotheses  and  their  hopes. 
Max  Planck,  the  father  of  the  Quantum 
Theory,  shows  that  science  deals  with 
the  unseen.  He  says  that  every  pioneer 
in  science  “is  guided  by  an  unpreten- 
tious but  essential  principle.  This  prin- 
ciple is  faith — a faith  which  looks 
ahead.”26  He  adds  that  the  scientist  feels 
secure  in  surrendering  to  “a  faith  in 
the  rational  ordering  of  the  world.”27 

3.  There  are  certain  moral  qualities 
which  the  devoted  scientist  and  the  de- 
vout believer  should  have  and  do  have 
in  common  : modesty,  honesty,  a passion 
for  the  truth  and  a determination  to 
follow  it  wherever  it  will  lead.  The 
scientist,  like  Newton,  is  picking  up  peb- 
bles on  the  limitless  shore  of  truth, 
while  the  Christian  has  not  yet  attained, 
but  is  following  on  to  know  the  Lord. 

4.  Modern  science  has  discovered 
new  and  undreamed  of  sources  of  physi- 

26  The  Philosophy  of  Physics,  1936,  p.  121. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  125. 
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cal  energy.  Chemists  in  a recent  con- 
vention promised  us  in  the  near  future 
a veritable  millennium  of  abundance  of 
the  good  things  of  life.  Christians  are 
encouraged  to  explore  new  and  un- 
tapped sources  of  spiritual  power.  They 
are  encouraged  to  make  large  drafts 
upon  the  infinite  power  and  grace  of 
God  by  the  instrumentalities  of  faith 
and  prayer  and  effort.  Even  though  two 
of  the  strongest  nations  are  now  arming 
for  a conflict  that  would  engulf  the 
world  in  irreparable  ruin,  yet  out  of  a 
seemingly  hopeless  situation  springs  an 
unquenchable  hope.  A new  hope  has 
been  kindled  of  the  fulfilment  in  his- 
tory of  the  dream  of  the  poets  : 

“It’s  cornin’  yet  for  a’  that — 

That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o’er, 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a’  that.” — 

and  of  the  vision  of  the  prophets,  when 
peace  shall  reign  in  righteousness,  when 
men  shall  learn  war  no  more,  when  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed  and 
all  flesh  shall  see  it  together.  This  is  the 
“faith  tremendous”  which  inspires  the 
Church  in  her  world-wide  enterprise. 

5.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  were  the  dependence,  one  upon 
the  other,  of  science  and  Christianity  so 
clearly  evident.  We  need  more  science 
to  gear  the  new  energy  into  useful  pro- 
duction, to  feed  the  starving  millions, 
and  raise  the  living  standards  of  de- 
pressed peoples  all  over  the  earth.  We 
need  deeper  religion  to  supply  motives 
for  this  great  task,  and  to  restrain  the 
reckless  use  of  the  powers  of  life  and 
death  now  in  our  hands.  Science  has 
brought  together  the  ends  of  the  earth 


and  made  the  world  a neighborhood. 
But  the  neighborhood  is  not  safe  until 
it  becomes  a brotherhood.  Christianity 
alone  with  its  law  of  love  can  make  men 
brothers.  Never  were  Christ  and  the  re- 
ligion which  he  founded  so  relevant  and 
so  indispensable  as  they  are  today  in 
this  age  of  science. 

When  some  one  utters  the  word  “Sci- 
ence” today  as  an  excuse  for  the  re- 
jection of  religious  faith,  he  should  be 
sharply  challenged  with  the  question: 
“What  science?  Whose  science?  The 
science  of  what  age?  The  science  that 
has  given  us  radio  and  television,  radar 
and  the  jet  plane,  the  atomic  bomb  and 
the  guided  missile?  Or  the  science  of 
yesterday,  which  has  been  discarded  and 
cast  aside  by  the  very  momentum  of  sci- 
entific advance  ? 

Today  science  and  Christianity  are 
friends,  not  foes.  Their  interests  are  in 
concord,  not  in  conflict.  Each  is  safest 
when  it  jealously  safeguards  the  com- 
plete freedom  of  the  other.  The  devoted 
scientist  and  the  devout  Christian  can 
work  in  harmony  side  by  side,  both 
guided  by  that  love  which  moves  the 
sun  in  heaven  and  all  the  stars. 

In  the  Incarnation,  the  central  mys- 
tery of  our  holy  religion,  nature  and 
the  supernatural,  time  and  eternity, 
meet  in  unity.  The  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  brought 
life  and  joy  and  light  into  a darkened 
world.  In  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Amid  the 
mysteries  and  tragedies  of  our  time,  we 
can  trust  the  compassion  of  his  Cross 
and  the  certainty  of  his  Resurrection. 
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(l  T APPROACH  my  task  in  this  paper 
JLwith  a great  deal  of  trepidation.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  is  not  desirable  for 
any  one  to  undertake  to  speak  about  a 
nation  other  than  his  own.  In  such  an 
c i undertaking  one  presumes  for  himself 
a measure  of  wisdom  which  may  not  be 
justified.  Judgments  are  often  based  on 
insufficient  data  or  data  ill-understood. 
Furthermore,  when  a member  of  one 
nation  makes  judgments  on  the  doings 
of  another  nation,  he  lacks  rapport  with 
; 1 the  complex  psychological  motivation 
; of  its  people  which  in  the  last  analysis 
is  the  real  historical  causation.  Owing 
to  this  lack  of  rapport  his  judgments  are 
liable  to  be  faulty.  I am  reminded  how- 
ever of  certain  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coin,  namely  “With  malice  towards 
none  and  with  charity  toward  all,”  and 
' while  supremely  conscious  of  the  pit- 
falls  which  an  undertaking  like  that  of 
this  paper  faces,  I still  present  the  paper 
to  this  conference  in  the  spirit  of  the 
1 words  of  Lincoln.  I hope  my  good-will 
: will  make  up  for  whatever  lack  of  wis- 
dom I may  show ! 

, American  Influence  on  Modern  India 

That  America  has  had  a consider- 
able measure  of  influence  on  modern 
India  is  a fact  either  not  recognized  or 
only  insufficiently  recognized  both  in 
my  country  and  outside.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  new  India,  one  thinks  of 
it  often  primarily  as  a country  which 
has  only  recently  emerged  from  a colo- 
nial status  to  one  of  independence  and 
, as  one  which  is  measuring  up  perhaps 


tolerably  well  to  its  new  status.  In  other 
words,  the  tendency  is  to  date  the  birth 
of  the  new  India  from  the  moment  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  power 
from  the  country.  Actually  the  new  In- 
dia is  the  product  of  a revolution  that 
started  during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century.  This  revolution  has  not  come 
to  an  end  and  accordingly  the  shape  of 
the  new  India  is  seen  only  in  outline. 
But  the  outline  is  firm  and  the  revolu- 
tion that  started  a hundred  years  ago 
has  as  its  basis  certain  clearly  defined 
purposes,  impulses  and  ideals.  It  would 
be  churlish  not  to  recognize  that  these 
clearly  defined  purposes,  impulses  and 
ideals  came  to  India  in  a measure  from 
the  West.  No  doubt  when  they  came 
they  found  not  barbarians  but  a people 
with  a culture  that  freely  experimented 
through  long  ages  with  diverse  philos- 
ophies of  life  and  whose  intelligence  was 
sensitive  enough  to  appreciate  new 
forms  of  thought  when  they  held  out 
promise  of  a better  way  of  life.  Because 
of  this  peculiar  sensitivity  of  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  of  India,  British 
power  in  India  was  doomed  from  its 
very  inception  to  be  defeated  in  the 

* A paper  read  at  a conference  convened 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1954  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Program  in  American  Civili- 
zation, Princeton  University.  Published  by 
the  courtesy  of  this  Department  of  Princeton 
University. 

Dr.  Devadutt  is  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  of  Serampore  College,  India,  and 
is  currently  serving  as  a Visiting  Professor 
in  both  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and 
Princeton  University. 
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land.  The  very  culture  that  the  British 
represented  would  not  only  be  quickly 
absorbed  by  the  people  whom  Britain 
wanted  to  rule  but  would  be  reinforced 
by  indigenous  culture  and  used  one  day 
to  argue  Britain  out  of  its  power.  This 
is  what  had  actually  happened.  But  the 
new  forms  of  thought  which  in  a meas- 
ure were  responsible  for  the  new  pur- 
poses, impulses  and  ideals  that  started 
the  Indian  revolution  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury came  not  only  from  Britain.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  when  Britain  came  to  In- 
dia, the  evolutionary  process  towards 
political  and  parliamentary  democracy 
in  that  country,  which  to  boot  was  still 
going  on,  had  nothing  spectacular  about 
it.  All  spectacular  elements  were  left 
far  behind  in  such  incidents  as  the  be- 
heading of  King  Charles  I.  While  al- 
lowing internally  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion towards  parliamentary  democracy 
to  take  its  own  course,  Britain  exter- 
nally launched  upon  a course  of  im- 
perial expansion.  If  there  was  anything 
spectacular  in  the  18th  and  19th  century 
British  history  for  the  Indian  to  look 
back  upon,  it  was  Britain’s  rapid  im- 
perial expansion  and  this  was  not  likely 
to  inspire  Indians.  In  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee  was  cele- 
brated with  unprecedented  pomp.  This 
was  used  as  an  occasion  by  Britain  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  its  imperial  mag- 
nificence, and  a number  of  Indian 
Princes  were  invited  to  Britain  to  make 
a command  performance  of  obeisance  to 
her  Imperial  Majesty;  and  the  Queen’s 
devoted  First  Minister  Disraeli  took  the 
opportunity  to  proclaim  proudly  that 
India  was  the  brightest  jewel  in  her 
Imperial  Majesty’s  Crown.  This  was 
not  the  type  of  event,  however  spectacu- 
lar it  might  have  appeared  to  others, 
to  inspire  Indians  or  their  posterity  to 


look  back  upon  and  to  draw  inspiration 
from.  This  is  not  to  deny  British  in- 
fluence on  India.  Sober  reflection  makes 
every  thinking  Indian  recognize  the  debt 
that  India  owes  to  Britain.  British  con- 
tacts with  India  produced  on  the  Indian 
mind,  while  Britain  was  the  ruling  pow- 
er, feelings  both  of  attraction  and  re- 
vulsion. But  there  was  another  nation 
to  attract  us — a young  nation  which 
not  only  won  independence  from  Brit- 
ish power  but,  since  independence,  was 
making  giant  strides  towards  a great 
destiny.  This  nation  was  America.  The 
example  of  America’s  struggle  for  in- 
dependence was  a great  source  of  in- 
spiration to  the  Indians.  Historically 
this  was  something  to  look  back  upon. 
Every  contemporary  of  mine  in  school 
knew  the  main  facts  of  America’s  War 
of  Independence  and  it  was  his  ardent 
desire  that  his  history  examination 
would  bear  a question  or  two  on  this 
subject.  The  ideals  that  inspired  your 
nation  inspired  many  youths  of  succes- 
sive generations  in  Indian  schools  and 
colleges.  The  favorite  topics  for  debate 
and  essay  in  Indian  schools  and  col- 
leges over  a long  period  were  such 
themes  as  “no  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation”; “Democracy  is  rule  by 
the  people,  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people” ; “Self-determination  of  na- 
tions,” etc.  These  were  powerful  ideas 
which  travelled  across  the  oceans  and 
set  a revolution  in  motion.  Our  political 
leaders  used  them  as  slogans  to  rally 
people  round  them  in  their  fight  for 
freedom.  It  must  in  fairness  be  stated 
that  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Britain  that  it 
never  attempted  to  prevent  such  ideas 
from  spreading.  The  fight  against  the 
British  power  in  India  represents  but 
a fraction  of  the  Revolution  that  started 
in  India  in  the  19th  century.  A great 
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part  of  it  was  directed  against  anti- 
quated modes  of  thought  and  living  in 
our  national  life.  And  the  ideas  that 
travelled  across  the  oceans  from  this 
country  to  my  country  contributed  even 
more  to  this  side  of  our  Revolution.  In- 
dia’s soul  has  been  struggling  for  over 
75  years  for  the  realization  not  only  of 
independence  which  she  eventually  ob- 
tained but  for  a democratic  way  of  life 
and  no  man  has  supplied  a nobler  defi- 
nition of  democracy  than  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  his  famous  Gettysburg  speech. 
The  Indian  mind  has  a passion  for  con- 
stitutional propriety  and  interpretation 
and  Bryce’s  famous  analysis  of  the 
American  constitutional  system  has  been 
a guide  to  many  in  India.  I could  add 
many  other  examples.  The  Four  Free- 
doms of  Roosevelt,  the  Atlantic  Charter 
drawn  obviously  under  his  inspiration 
are  powerful  factors  in  the  revolutionary 
ferment  that  you  witness  today  not  only 
in  India  but  in  many  Asian  countries. 
In  the  Constitution  that  the  Indian 
people  gave  themselves  four  years  ago 
they  included  under  the  Section  of 
Fundamental  Rights  almost  all  that  is 
found  in  your  Bill  of  Rights. 

American  influence  came  to  India  in 
other  ways,  too.  Because  nobody  cares 
to  mention  the  influence  for  the  good 
of  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the 
Churches  of  the  West  in  many  lands  of 
the  East,  I would  like  to  pause  here  to 
; say  a word  about  this  enterprise.  Chris- 
tian Missions  were  not  favored  origi- 
nally by  the  British  people  in  India.  The 
British  were  in  India  for  trade  and  in 
the  interests  of  trade,  they  desired 
peace.  They  thought  that  Christian  Mis- 
sions were  bound  to  disturb  this  peace 
by  challenging  the  adequacy  of  indige- 
nous religions  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
Indian  people.  So  when  the  pioneer 


British  Missionary  William  Carey 
reached  India  for  missionary  work,  he 
had  to  choose  Serampore,  then  a small 
Danish  territory,  for  his  missionary  la- 
bors. The  British  would  not  allow  his 
activity  in  their  territory.  A brief  list 
of  what  William  Carey  and  his  associ- 
ates did  in  Serampore,  should  convince 
any  one  of  the  tremendous  influence 
that  was  brought  to  India  by  missionary 
enterprise.  Carey  and  his  associates 
started  the  first  college  of  a university 
grade  in  India ; they  introduced  for  the 
first  time  the  teaching  of  experimental 
science  into  India ; they  brought  the  first 
printing  machine  into  the  land  and  be- 
gan printing  literature  for  distribu- 
tion; they  introduced  the  first  power 
engine  to  the  land  ; they  started  the  first 
newspaper  which  became  subsequently 
one  of  the  leading  dailies  of  the  country 
and  continues  to  be  so  even  today ; they 
planted  the  first  botanical  garden  for 
scientific  research  which  subsequently 
became  the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  big- 
gest botanical  gardens  in  the  East ; they 
introduced  the  translation  of  Western 
works  into  Indian  language  and  vice 
versa.  Carey  wrote  the  first  Bengali 
grammar,  and  Bengali  developed  so 
quickly  subsequently  that  it  can  today 
claim  to  possess  one  of  the  richest  litera- 
tures in  the  world.  After  Carey’s  pio- 
neering work  the  missionary  enterprise 
spread  rapidly  into  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  missions  were  pioneers  in  many 
enterprises  that  are  now  looked  upon  as 
an  essential  responsibility  of  any  civ- 
ilized community.  Missions  started 
schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  organized 
famine  relief,  etc.  It  is  not  merely  to 
material  and  intellectual  progress  of 
the  country  that  Christian  Missions 
have  contributed.  By  admitting  un- 
touchables into  the  Christian  fold  and 
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by  giving  them  education  and  imparting 
a new  sense  of  dignity  to  them,  they 
laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  that  system 
which  left  millions  outside  the  pale  of 
society.  If  the  Indian  Constitution  has 
a clause  which  prohibits  the  practice  of 
untouchability  and  if  the  current  ses- 
sion of  the  Indian  Parliament  is  seeking 
to  protect  the  clause  by  making  penal 
provisions  against  possible  violations  of 
it,  the  Christian  Missions  can  legiti- 
mately take  a share  of  the  credit  for 
the  influences  that  have  led  up  to  this 
state.  They  have  been  powerful  agen- 
cies for  the  spread  of  democratic  ideas 
in  the  country  and  by  their  quiet  and 
unostentatious  work  they  have  been  a 
challenge  to  the  conscience  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  government.  America  has 
contributed  literally  millions  of  dollars 
towards  the  work  of  American  Mis- 
sionary Societies  in  India. 

The  work  of  American  philanthropic 
agencies  should  also  be  mentioned.  The 
generous  grants  to  various  causes,  espe- 
cially to  those  that  aim  at  eliminating 
disease  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
would  make  a noble  page  in  any  his- 
tory of  philanthropy.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation  has  built  in  many  Asian 
lands  hospitals,  research  centers  and  has 
aided  many  Asian  nationals  to  travel 
in  the  West  for  advanced  study  and  re- 
search. The  Ford  Foundation,  compar- 
atively a new-comer  in  the  field  of 
philanthropy,  is  also  assisting  now 
many  projects  in  various  countries  of 
the  East.  One  need  hardly  mention  the 
American  aid  to  India  under  the  Point 
Four  Programme.  This  programme  has 
recently  come  under  fire  in  this  coun- 
try. Whatever  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gramme may  be  in  other  countries,  there 
can  be  no  gainsaying  that  despite  initial 


difficulties,  the  programme  has  worked 
with  great  success  in  India. 

The  Indian  Government  recognizes 
the  invaluable  help  that  American  per- 
sonnel in  India,  working  under  Point 
Four  Programme  and  in  government 
enterprises  directly  under  government 
employment,  is  rendering  to  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Nehru  paid  a handsome  tribute 
recently  to  these  men,  calling  them  a 
band  of  selfless  people. 

General  Indian  Impressions  of 
American  Culture 

The  one  thing  that  has  always  im- 
pressed the  Indian  is  the  almost  effort- 
less way  in  which  America  has  welded 
diverse  cultural  and  ethnic  groups  into 
a single  nation.  This  is  unprecedented 
in  history.  The  resultant  culture  of  this 
new  nation,  an  ever  growing  synthesis, 
draws  out  from  an  observant  Indian 
visitor  to  America  intense  admiration. 
Obviously,  the  common  task  that  the  pi- 
oneers of  this  country  had — to  turn  out 
of  a land  of  virgin  forests  and  some  bar- 
ren and  arid  areas  a land  worthy  of 
human  living — inculcated  into  these  pio- 
neers a spirit  of  corporate  purposive- 
ness. This  in  turn  led  to  mutual  toler- 
ance and  a spirit  of  give  and  take.  De- 
spite some  fundamental  differences  that 
one  obviously  sees  between  the  South 
and  the  North,  this  spirit  of  corporate 
purposiveness  is  the  legacy  that  the  pio- 
neers have  left  for  their  posterity  and 
the  posterity  has  followed  in  their  foot- 
steps. 

There  is  a paradoxical  element  in 
American  culture  which  perhaps  is  all 
to  the  good  provided  a healthy  balance 
is  always  maintained  between  the  two 
contradictory  elements  in  the  paradox. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  a rugged  in- 
dividualism here  that  is  almost  frighten- 
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ing  to  an  oriental  visitor  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  obvious  also  the 
pioneer  spirit  of  cooperation  for  the 
common  purpose  of  building  up  this 
nation  into  a prosperous  one.  Many  na- 
tions both  of  Europe  and  Asia  may  well 
learn  from  this  spirit  of  America. 
Rugged  individualism  gives  room  for 
experimentation  and  for  creative  spirit 
and  this  to  me  is  the  explanation  of 
what  sometimes  strikes  a foreign  ob- 
server as  the  American  passion  for  nov- 
elty and  fads.  On  the  other  hand  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  toler- 
ance is  creating  an  ever  increasing  syn- 
thesis of  culture. 

The  observant  foreign  visitor,  how- 
ever, sees  also  certain  weaknesses  in 
this  novel  process  of  cultural  develop- 
ment. The  process  of  synthesis  leads 
perhaps  inevitably  to  a tendency  for 
leveling  down  of  culture  in  some  meas- 
ure. One  notices  sometimes  in  this  land 
a preference  for  the  gaudy,  the  striking, 
and  the  colorful.  Times  Square  in  New 
York  need  not  be  taken  as  typical  of 
American  taste  but  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  American  reputation  if  all  the  gaudy 
lighting  were  removed  and  a more  sober 
and  dignified  atmosphere  were  created. 
It  is  amazing  to  a visitor  to  see  the  part 
advertisement  plays  in  American  life. 
While  America  can  certainly  boast  of 
some  of  the  finest  newspapers  and  jour- 
nals in  the  world,  the  foreign  visitor 
also  notices  the  poor  taste  and  standards 
of  many  others,  particularly  of  newspa- 
pers. 

I would  be  less  than  frank  if  I did 
not  tell  you  that  to  the  people  of  my 
country  there  is  a serious  incongruity 
in  your  national  life  which  otherwise 
shows  a fine  cultural  synthesis.  The 
Negro  and  the  Red  Indian  have  not  been 
welded  into  your  national  life  in  a way 


that  befits  your  great  democratic  tradi- 
tions. India,  living  herself  in  a glass 
house,  cannot  throw  stones  at  you.  Our 
comparable  failing  is  the  status  of  the 
untouchables.  But  a great  fight  has  been 
going  on  in  my  country  on  behalf  of 
these  unfortunate  people.  It  is  a testi- 
mony to  the  changing  spirit  in  the  na- 
tion that  the  chief  draftsman  of  our 
Constitution  and  one  of  its  inspirers  was 
Dr.  Ambhadkar,  a member  of  the  so- 
called  scheduled  castes.  The  Central 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  important 
portfolio  of  Communications  at  present 
is  a member  of  the  same  class.  While  I 
do  not  want  to  convey  the  impression 
that  we  in  India  have  measured  up  in 
practice  to  the  ideal  of  a society  where 
no  one  suffers  any  discrimination,  it  is 
disturbing  to  know  that  in  a leading 
democracy  like  America  a man  of  the 
stature  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  felt 
obliged  to  decline  the  offer  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretaryship  of  State  for  fear 
of  being  made  a victim  of  “Jim-Crow- 
ism”  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C. 
But  an  observant  foreign  visitor  also 
notes  that  the  American  nation  is  not 
complacent  about  the  problem  and  that 
there  are  strong  groups  working  for 
the  extension  of  civil  rights  in  their 
fulness  to  all. 

There  is  one  commonplace  criticism 
in  India  about  your  culture  which  I de- 
sire to  lift  out  of  its  commonplace  char- 
acter and  interpret  it  constructively.  The 
Indian  boasts  of  his  culture  as  being 
spiritual  and  that  of  the  West  and  in 
particular  of  America  as  being  materi- 
alistic. The  parrot-like  repetition  of  this 
criticism  is  sickening  to  the  thinking  In- 
dian and  when  some  of  our  leading  rep- 
resentatives fall  a prey  to  this  tempta- 
tion, some  of  us  are  horrified  at  this 
show  of  self-righteousness.  If  by  this 
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criticism  is  meant  that  you  are  so  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  material  values  that 
you  have  no  regard  for  spiritual  values, 
the  criticism  shows  a complete  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  basic  foundations  of 
your  culture.  Material  comforts  attract 
people  equally  strongly  everywhere  and 
in  this  regard  my  countrymen  are  no 
less  materialistic  than  you  are.  But  there 
is  a sense  in  which,  however,  your  civili- 
zation disturbs  the  thoughtful  Indian. 
To  what  extent,  for  instance,  in  this 
country  under  its  super-industrial  civili- 
zation is  the  Marxist  interpretation  of 
man  gaining  ground?  It  may  seem  al- 
most blasphemous  to  ask  a question  like 
this  of  a people  who  swear  by  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life ! The  Marxist  thesis  is 
that  the  only  valid  interpretative  cate- 
gory of  human  activity  and  history,  and 
the  only  value  ascribable  to  man,  the 
individual,  is  the  economic  value.  Demo- 
cratic ideology  naturally  and  rightly  re- 
coils from  such  a position.  But  is  not 
American  civilization  being  forced,  un- 
der the  stress  of  its  super-industrial  and 
technological  civilization,  to  acquiesce  in 
practice  to  that  which  it  denies  in  the- 
ory? In  a super-industrial  and  tech- 
nological civilization  economic  activity 
overshadows  every  other  activity.  In- 
dustrial enterprise  based  on  an  ever  ex- 
panding scientific  discovery  and  knowl- 
edge can  hardly  ever  be  static.  Such  an 
enterprise  is  always  producing  new 
things  and  is  creating  new  wants  in 
man.  Furthermore,  in  a free  society 
under  the  compelling  conditions  of  com- 
petition, entrepreneurs  can  survive  only 
if  they  go  one  better  than  their  com- 
petitors. So  there  is  an  ever  expanding 
production  and  the  manufacture  of  new 
lines.  While  all  this  in  a sense  is  un- 
doubtedly to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer 
in  numerous  ways,  what  were  luxuries 


once  become  necessities  in  course  of 
time.  Competitive  industry  in  order  to 
thrive  is  compelled  to  create  new  neces- 
sities. Man’s  life  becomes  increasingly 
complicated  economically  in  course  of 
time,  and  industrial  enterprise  over- 
shadows every  other  enterprise.  Eco- 
nomic activity  becomes  the  dominant  en- 
gagement of  man.  And  so  you  talk  of 
the  population  of  a country  in  terms  of 
manpower,  parallel  to  the  horsepower 
that  the  mechanically  driven  machinery 
in  the  factories  possesses.  The  concept 
of  manpower  has  become  essentially  an 
economic  concept  (except  in  the  case 
of  wartime  pressures)  expressing  an 
economic  value,  just  as  horsepower  in 
its  economic  utility  expresses  an  eco- 
nomic value.  This  in  practice  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  Marxist  conception 
of  man  in  certain  regards.  This  danger 
seems  to  be  involved  in  almost  every 
industrial  civilization.  It  is  a serious 
dilemma  that  democracies  face  that  in- 
dustrialization and  technology  are  nec- 
essary for  the  welfare  of  man  and  yet 
when  perfected  they  seem  to  threaten 
the  fundamental  human  values  for  which 
democracies  strive.  India  will  not  es- 
cape this  dilemma  but  there  are  people 
there,  as  indeed  here,  who  are  seriously 
concerned  about  it.  The  question  is — 
Does  the  type  of  super-industrial  civili- 
zation that  you  have,  necessarily  hide 
within  itself  the  seeds  that  would  de- 
stroy human  values?  Is  there  a way  of 
preventing  the  technical  from  destroy- 
ing the  human  and  the  social?  You  will 
observe  that  I am  not  talking  of  those 
other  ways  in  which  industrial  civiliza- 
tion depersonalizes  man  but  of  that  pe- 
culiar and  subtle  way  in  which  it  de- 
personalizes him  by  reducing  his  value 
to  an  economic  value.  This  is  the  beset- 
ting Marxian  sin  in  modern  democra- 
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cies.  If  you  can  provide  a way  out  of 
this  dilemma  you  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  world  to  build  up  for  itself  and 
its  posterity  a fine  heritage.  If  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  way  out,  I see 
increasing  massification  of  humanity 
even  in  democracies,  aided  by  the  mod- 
ern mass-media  of  propaganda  and  ad- 
vertisement, eventually  destroying  de- 
mocracy. 

How  India  Looks  at  American 
Foreign  Policy 

There  are  two  entirely  novel  de- 
velopments since  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  the  significance  of  which  is 
not  entirely  realized  yet.  The  first  de- 
velopment is  the  emergence  of  America 
as  a power  with  global  interests.  The 
emphasis  falls  on  the  words  “global 
interests”  for  America  was  a great 
power  even  before  her  global  interests 
began.  The  second  development  is  the 
emergence  of  India  as  an  independent 
nation.  Though  economically  poor,  In- 
dia has  been  building  up  for  herself 
through  the  years  of  the  Revolution  that 
began  in  the  last  century  a new  educa- 
tional and  cultural  tradition.  In  the  re- 
mote past  her  cultural  influences  spread 
as  far  as  China.  Though  she  herself 
eventually  drove  Buddhism  out  of  her 
borders,  she  sent  out  at  one  time  mis- 
sionaries to  several  countries  of  Asia 
and  supplied  them  a religion  that  unites 
today  in  one  faith  several  millions  of 
people  in  Asia.  While  retaining  a great 
deal  of  her  past,  she  has  absorbed 
through  the  years  of  her  Revolution  the 
best  of  Western  culture  and  political 
traditions.  Her  understanding  of  the 
East  and  her  Western  political  tradi- 
tions make  her  a bridge  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Leadership  in  the 


East,  though  unsought  by  her,  was  in- 
evitable. 

Here  then  you  have  a perfect  set-up 
for  misunderstandings  and  conflicts  be- 
tween America  and  India,  unless  the 
leaders  of  both  the  nations  be  wise, 
generous  and  above  all  patient  with 
each  other.  There  is  America  with  her 
new  global  interests,  but  it  is  admitted 
even  by  Americans  that  she  is  not  well- 
versed  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy  neces- 
sary for  such  global  interests.  She  sees 
with  a singular  eye  a certain  danger  to 
her  security  and  to  the  ideals  that  she 
values  and  her  purposes  are  geared  to 
the  single  end  of  staving  ofif  this  dan- 
ger. She  is  so  convinced  of  the  urgent 
danger  of  communist  expansionism  and 
of  the  need  to  organize  effective  de- 
fenses against  it  that  she  fails  to  under- 
stand anybody  not  falling  in  line  with 
her  plans.  And  here  is  India  which  has 
only  recently  emerged  from  a colonial 
status  to  one  of  political  independence 
and  she  has  tremendous  internal  prob- 
lems to  tackle.  She  desperately  needs 
peace  within  her  borders  and  around  her 
borders.  Having  suffered  from  colonial 
rule  she  suspects  any  signs  that  might 
suggest  the  imposition  of  the  will  of 
one  nation  on  another  nation.  These 
two  post-war  developments  had  the  pos- 
sibilities of  conflict  between  them. 

Let  me  in  the  first  place  attempt  to 
remove  certain  popular  misunderstand- 
ings prevalent  in  this  country.  Nehru 
is  neither  a Communist,  nor  a pro-Com- 
munist,  nor  a fellow  traveler.  To  the  In- 
dian mind  any  of  the  charges  is  a libel 
against  Nehru.  Even  the  Socialists  in 
India  do  not  find  Nehru  progressive 
enough ! They  left  the  Congress  Party 
of  which  Nehru  has  been  the  undis- 
puted leader  since  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
death.  Nehru  has  tried  to  woo  the  So- 
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cialists  back  into  the  Congress  Party, 
for  it  is  suspected  that  he  sees  in  Jai- 
prakash  Narain,  the  present  leader  of 
the  Socialists,  his  successor.  The  So- 
cialists however  wanted  Nehru  to  un- 
derwrite as  the  price  of  cooperation  or 
merger  certain  Socialist  doctrinaire  pol- 
icies. Nehru  refused  to  do  this  and  the 
hopes  of  cooperation  between  these  two 
parties  are  given  up  for  the  time  being. 
Incidentally,  the  Indian  Socialists  have 
been  fighting  the  Communists  tooth  and 
nail.  Nehru  himself  has  been  fighting 
the  Communists  in  India  relentlessly 
but  in  a thoroughly  democratic  way, 
for  his  conviction  is  that  democracy 
cannot  be  defended  by  undemocratic 
methods.  Of  course  when  the  Com- 
munists resorted  to  violence  and  under- 
ground methods,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  forces  of  Law  and  Order  and  for 
nearly  two  years  police  forces  were  in 
action  against  Communist  underground 
forces  in  Hyderabad.  So  to  charge 
Nehru  with  Communist  sympathies  is  to 
show  a singular  lack  of  knowledge  of 
Nehru’s  internal  administration.  Nehru 
has  not  only  been  fighting  Communists 
but  other  political  reactionaries  and  peo- 
ple with  fascist  tendencies  and  this  is 
much  more  than  can  be  said  on  behalf 
of  some  political  personages  favored 
by  America  in  the  East.  The  judgment 
of  independent  witnesses  is  that  of  all 
the  countries  in  the  East,  India  is  most 
advanced  in  political  democracy  and 
parliamentary  government.  The  Union 
Parliament  and  State  Legislatures  are 
elected  on  the  basis  of  a universal  adult 
franchise.  Sovereignty  is  vested  in  the 
people  and  though  there  is  a large  meas- 
ure of  illiteracy  in  the  country,  meas- 
ured by  formal  standards,  there  has  al- 
ways been  an  oral  tradition  of  educa- 
tion which  enables  the  Indian  masses 


to  use  a real  measure  of  intelligent  and  i 
independent  judgment  in  the  exercise  of  i 
their  franchise.  The  developing  political 
tradition  of  India  has  much  more  of  I 
the  pattern  of  the  democratic  West  i 
than  can  be  found  actually  in  the  politi- 
cal tradition  of  some  countries  allied  i 
with  America  and  treated  by  America 
with  special  consideration ! India’s  ex- 
ternal relations  are  much  more  intimate  ] 
with  the  democratic  countries  than  with 
the  countries  of  the  Soviet  Bloc.  She 
is  not  only  a member  of  The  Common- 
wealth but  she  has  more  contacts  with 
America  both  in  commerce  and  culture  i 
than  with  Russia. 

What  then  is  the  basis  of  the  con-  1 
flict  between  America  and  India?  Why  ; 
has  India  fallen  out  of  favor  with  ; 
America?  India  has  not  been  in  a posi-  i 
tion  to  subscribe  to  many  aspects  of  i 
America’s  foreign  policy  in  the  East 
solely  because  her  honest  appraisal  of 
conditions  in  East  Asia  has  been  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  America.  Let  me  in- 
dicate briefly  where  India’s  appraisal 
differs  from  that  of  America. 

To  the  Indian  mind  Communism  is 
more  an  internal  threat  in  many  coun- 
tries of  East  Asia  than  a threat  from 
outside.  This  internal  threat  arises  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  of  poverty,  hun-  i 
ger  and  nakedness  in  the  countries  and 
Communism  makes  an  attractive  appeal 
to  the  dispossessed  among  humanity 
and  to  those  intellectuals  whose  con-  t 
science  is  deeply  stirred  by  human  mis- 
ery, but  whose  social  passion  and  ideal-  i 
ism  get  the  better  of  their  reason.  One 
cannot  remove  the  attraction  of  Com- 
munism by  supplying  guns  and  bullets 
to  the  hungry. 

Secondly,  India  finds  that  the  Ameri-  ( 
can  generally  is  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
a revolution  is  going  on  in  many  coun-  i 
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tries  of  East  Asia.  If  I might  personally 
interpret  this  revolution,  I would  do  it 
in  this  way.  There  are  two  fundamen- 
tal urges  to  human  nature  and  they  are 
at  the  bottom  of  this  revolution.  These 
two  urges  are  to  find  individuality  and 
community.  Large  masses  of  people  in- 
habiting the  lands  of  East  Asia  have 
been  treated  for  ages  by  their  own  peo- 
ple as  very  much  less  than  human  be- 
ings. They  were  not  individuals  but  im- 
personal units  in  an  impersonal  mass. 
They  knew  few  civil  liberties ; their  one 
liberty  was  to  serve  others  for  wages 
that  gave  them  less  than  even  one  in- 
adequate meal  in  every  twenty-four 
hours ! They  possessed  no  property  and 
the  land  they  sometimes  tilled  was  not 
theirs  and  a great  part  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  was  taken  away  by  the 
landowner.  Because  of  the  contribution 
of  various  factors,  the  people  are  refus- 
ing to  accept  this  position  any  longer. 
They  desire  to  be  treated  not  as  imper- 
sonal units  in  an  impersonal  mass  but 
as  individuals  and  human  beings.  This 
is  the  urge  on  the  part  of  people  to  find 
individuality. 

But  an  individual  without  community 
or  society  is  an  abstraction.  Individual- 
ity is  merely  a principle  of  division. 
Each  individual  is  a person  and  as  a per- 
son he  has  the  roots  of  his  being  in  so- 
ciety. His  personality  has  been  moulded 
by  influences  coming  from  home,  school, 
temple  or  church,  etc.  Hence  there  is  a 
deep  longing  for  community  in  man. 
Individuals  without  a real  community 
form  only  an  aggregate,  a mere  mechan- 
ical collection.  This  urge  for  community 
on  one  level  is  seen  in  this  revolution 
working  for  national  independence.  The 
I connection  between  the  two  is  this.  A 
nation  that  is  subject  to  another  nation 
is  not  allowed  to  have  or  has  no  will 


of  its  own.  The  decisions  that  are  made 
concerning  its  destinies  are  made  not  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  people,  not 
by  the  people  acting  as  a common  body, 
as  a community  but  by  a power  alien 
to  them.  They  have  no  sense  of  nation- 
hood, for  this  develops  only  in  common 
purpose  and  action.  So  however  good 
a colonial  rule  may  be,  it  can  never  meet 
this  fundamental  human  urge  for  com- 
munity. So  the  revolution  under  this 
urge  is  either  an  intense  resentment  or 
an  open  rebellion  against  foreign  rule. 
People  in  the  West  are  too  prone  to 
dismiss  all  rebellion  against  colonial 
rule  as  a manifestation  of  mere  national- 
ism. There  is  no  more  misleading  an 
interpretation  of  the  revolutionary  fer- 
ment that  we  witness  in  Asia  than  that 
it  is  due  to  a surging  wave  of  morbid 
nationalism.  Nationalism  is  not  the  pe- 
culiar indulgence  of  those  in  the  East ! 
Even  the  English  speaking  Canadian 
resents  being  called  a Britisher  and  any 
suggestion  of  interference  by  Britain  in 
its  internal  affairs  rouses  Canada  to  ut- 
most anger.  There  is  nationalism  in  the 
East  as  much  as  there  is  in  the  West 
and  it  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
this  urge  for  community  and  when  the 
urge  is  suppressed,  nationalism  as  a 
manifestation  of  this  urge  becomes  mor- 
bidly aggressive. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  this 
revolution  in  a measure  is  due  to  the 
impact  of  the  West  on  the  East.  It  was 
not  Communist  inspired.  But  the  Com- 
munist promises  the  satisfaction  of  the 
urges  behind  this  revolution.  He  prom- 
ises to  reorder  society  in  such  a way 
that  no  man  will  be  denied  his  rightful 
share  to  his  own  labour  and  that  no 
nation  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  rule 
itself.  Hence  his  appeal.  He  may  and 
does  eventually  betray  the  revolution, 
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for  Communism  has  so  far  created  not 
a community  of  real  individuals  but 
a mass-man  subjected  to  the  will  of  a 
small  dictatorship.  But  the  initial  ap- 
peal is  there  and  this  appeal  cannot  be 
eliminated  by  the  negative  method  of 
militarism.  As  a matter  of  fact  by  treat- 
ing the  Communist  problem  as  merely 
a military  problem,  one  is  likely  to 
achieve  for  the  Communists  their  objec- 
tives, for  the  revolutionary  masses  are 
likely  to  treat  military  action  as  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  in  power  the  forces  of 
reaction!  Nehru’s  police  action  against 
the  Communists  in  Hyderabad  was 
practically  a failure.  What  Nehru’s  ini- 
tial policy  failed  to  achieve,  a frail  little 
man  Vinobha  Bhave,  the  truest  disciple 
of  Gandhi  that  India  has  at  present, 
achieved.  His  land-gift-movement  broke 
the  back  of  the  Communist  movement 
in  that  area  after  the  failure  of  police 
action. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  real  fact  in 
many  Asian  lands  is  this  revolution. 
The  Communist  appeal  tends  to  be  ex- 
aggerated in  the  Western  minds.  At 
the  last  General  Elections  in  India,  the 
Communists  polled  only  5.8%  of  the 
votes  cast  in  the  contests  for  the  State 
Legislatures  and  5.1%  for  the  House 
of  People,  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Union  Parliament.  In  mentioning  this, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  minimize  the 
Communist  threat  but  one  must  see  it 
in  its  proper  perspective. 

Because  there  is  a revolution  going 
on  in  Asia,  India  wants  policies  that 
would  aid  this  revolution  in  constructive 
ways  and  meet  its  fundamental  urges. 
The  Commonwealth  or  what  is  popu- 
larly called  the  Colombo  Plan  is  one 
of  these  and  Point  IV  is  another.  If  this 
revolution  is  to  be  constructively  chan- 
nelled and  not  betrayed  into  the  hands 


of  the  Communists,  there  must  be  peace  \ 
in  the  world,  much  more  in  Asia.  War 
would  betray  the  revolution  into  Com- 
munist hands.  For  this  reason  prima- 
rily, India  wants  the  whole  area  in  East  i 
Asia  kept  out  of  cold  war,  for  the  fear  1 
is  that  cold  war  may  develop  into  a 
shooting  war  any  moment.  Democracy  ; 
will  have  no  chance  in  Asia  if  Asia  is  in-  1 
volved  in  a general  war.  The  result  will  ] 
be  either  Communism  or  renewed  co- 
lonialism. A war  in  the  West  can  no  ^ 
longer  be  confined  to  the  West  and  1 
hence  India’s  efforts  at  reconciliation  f 
and  insistence  on  negotiation.  Further-  t 
more,  will  anything  be  left  for  humanity  ] 
if  there  should  be  a war  ? Southeast  Asia 
should  remain  a third  area  according  ( 
to  informed  Indian  opinion  not  only  for  j 
the  sake  of  India’s  and  Asia’s  own  in-  t 
terests,  but  that  it  may  act  as  a restrain-  J 
ing  force  on  the  two  Great  Power  [ 
Blocs.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  democra-  s 
cies  that  there  should  be  a third  area,  a 
It  is  also  out  of  this  desire  primarily,  (j 
there  being  other  reasons,  that  India  J 
bitterly  opposes  the  projected  American  e 
Arms  aid  to  Pakistan.  India  will  have  c 
no  objection  to  American  economic  aid  t| 
to  Pakistan.  Though  a Moslem  coun-  p 
try,  it  is  the  opinion  of  observant  wit-  ] 
nesses  that  Communism,  if  it  is  a threat  j, 
to  Pakistan,  is  an  internal  one  and  r 
the  economic  conditions  being  as  they  0 
are  in  Pakistan,  especially  in  its  eastern  f 
wing,  perhaps  the  threat  there  is  even  ] 
much  greater  internally  than  in  India.  a 
Furthermore,  there  are  serious  differ-  0, 
ences  between  India  and  Pakistan  and  h 
it  is  on  record  that  Nehru  invited  Paki-  | 
stan  several  times  to  enter  into  an  un-  j. 
conditional  pact  with  India  pledging 
that  neither  will  resort  to  war.  There  p 
has  been  no  response  to  the  invitation  § 
and  should  Pakistan,  often  under  the  r 
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pressure  of  the  cry  of  its  people  for  a 
“holy  war,”  yield  to  such  a pressure  any 
time  to  settle  her  disputes  with  India, 
the  gain  will  be  neither  for  democracies, 
nor  for  these  two  countries,  but  for 
Communism ! 

To  the  Indian  mind  present  American 
approach  to  the  problem  of  Communism 
is  conceived  entirely  in  terms  of  power. 
It  sees  a power  vacuum  from  Cairo  to 
Saigon  and  desires  to  bring  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  East  and  South  East  and 
East  Asia  into  its  global  military  de- 
fensive system.  This  in  the  light  of  all 
that  I have  stated  above  appears  to  the 
Indian  as  likely  to  prove  self-defeating. 

A cartoon  that  appeared  in  a Karachi 
daily  named  the  Dawn  is  reproduced 
in  the  Middle  East  Report  of  January 
the  4th.  This  is  a publication  of  the 
Middle  East  Institute  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  cartoon  shows  various  people 
symbolizing  the  diverse  explosive  situ- 
ations in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia.  In 
the  midst  of  these  people  stands  Uncle 
Sam  with  a halo  round  his  head,  his 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven  saying  “who 
cares  what  happens  elsewhere — it’s  me 
that  matters  everywhere.”  Someone 
pleads  with  him  to  come  down  to  earth. 
This  cartoon  perhaps  represents  the 
image  in  Asia  of  America’s  foreign 
policy.  American  global  interests  obvi- 
ously appear  to  many  eastern  minds  as 
essentially  nationalistic  in  character. 
These  interests  at  one  time  certainly 
seemed  to  have  made  a proper  appraisal 
of  the  situation  in  the  East,  to  have 
been  motivated  by  the  noble  ideal  of 
helping  countries  stricken  and  prostrated 
by  war  and  countries  under  the  curse 
of  poverty  and  hunger.  The  Marshall 
Plan  and  Point  IV  were  evidences  of 
this.  But  now,  only  one  thing  seems  to 
matter  and  that  is  American  Security 


and  everything  must  be  subordinated  to 
this  and  other  nations  should  forget 
their  problems.  So  the  noble  Point  IV 
was  transformed  into  Mutual  Security 
and  what  was  distinctive  of  Point  IV 
though  continued  till  recently  under 
Mutual  Security  is  now  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  private  agencies.  I grant  that 
this  may  be  a prejudiced  estimate  of 
American  interests.  But  America,  in 
order  to  rouse  enthusiasm  for  her  lead- 
ership of  the  free  world,  must  come 
out  with  much  greater  unequivocal  evi- 
dence that  her  global  interests  are  not 
merely  directed  against  Communist  ex- 
pansionism and  towards  only  her  se- 
curity but  also  for  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind and  for  the  elimination  of  those 
forces,  wherever  they  may  be,  that  de- 
prive mankind  of  these  freedoms. 

What  Indians  and  many  Asians  look 
for  is  moral  leadership  on  the  part  of 
America.  Before  America  undertook 
world-leadership,  people  saw  in  her 
not  only  a great  material  power  but 
moral  power.  They  do  not  want  this 
faith  to  be  betrayed  now  under  a policy 
of  expediency.  When  America  stands 
neutral  in  regard  to  racial  discrimination 
of  the  worst  kind  in  Africa,  when  she 
vacillates  and  oscillates  between  Israeli 
and  Arab  cause,  when  she  keeps  polite 
silence  when  voices  demanding  political 
independence  from  colonial  rule  are 
heard,  questions  arise  in  the  minds  of 
people  about  America’s  right  to  assume 
leadership  of  the  free  world.  Of  course 
many  Indians  are  prepared  to  recog- 
nize the  extremely  delicate  position  in 
which  America  is.  If  she  pleases  one 
party,  others  are  displeased.  America 
cannot  lose  powerful  Western  allies  to 
win  weak  Asian  and  African  peoples. 
There  should  also  be  a greater  recogni- 
tion in  Asia  of  the  part  America  is  play- 
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ing  in  restraining  Western  Powers  and 
other  reactionary  regimes  and  of  her  de- 
sire to  see  people  freed  from  the  curse 
of  hunger  and  poverty.  On  the  other 
hand  America  should  realize  that  what 
the  world  needs  is  not  merely  military 
build-up  against  Communist  expansion- 
ism or  mere  military  leadership  but 
moral  leadership  of  a very  high  order. 

There  is  a fear  too  that  if  American 
approach  to  the  problem  of  Communist 
expansionism  is  conceived  purely  in 
terms  of  power  build-up,  America  may 
eventually  find  herself  undertaking  com- 
mitments which  may  turn  out  to  be 
permanent  imperial  commitments  ! His- 
tory is  not  forgotten  by  people  in  the 
East.  They  recall  that  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury and  early  20th  century  policies  of 
Britain  were  originally  conceived  in 
terms  of  filling  power  vacuum  in  vari- 
ous areas  of  the  world.  Bases  that  were 
acquired  for  purely  defensive  purposes 
became  imperial  possessions.  There  is 
something  even  more  ironical ! There  is 
a certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  saying 
that  Britain  acquired  her  former  Indian 
Empire  in  a moment  of  absent-minded- 
ness ! Obviously  these  fears  lie  behind 
Nehru’s  warning  that  once  arms  come 
in  and  bases  are  established  other  things 
follow  soon.  If  history  should  repeat 
itself  turning  the  America  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Jef- 
ferson, into  an  America  of  the  Disraeli 
tradition,  Communist  expansionism  may 
be  defeated  but  peace  will  not  be  se- 
cured in  the  world. 

The  confidence  of  people  outside 
America  in  America’s  ability  and  right 


to  assume  leadership  of  the  free  world  is 
sometimes  seriously  shaken  by  certain 
internal  happenings  also.  People  ask  if 
in  her  preoccupation  with  the  Commu- 
nist threat,  America  is  not  losing  sight 
of  certain  internal  forces  that  seem  to 
threaten  her  own  democratic  way  of  life  ? 
The  echoes  of  the  so-called  “book-burn- 
ing” campaign  were  heard  round  the 
world  causing  deep  dismay  wherever 
people  loved  democracy  and  hated  Com- 
munist policy  of  thought  control.  The 
nature  and  character  of  certain  investi- 
gations into  alleged  subversive  activities 
and  the  feeling  of  insecurity  that  intel- 
lectuals of  this  country  seem  to  be  made 
to  feel  are  all  things  that  deeply  under- 
mine the  confidence  of  the  free  world  in 
America’s  right  to  leadership  and  do 
more  harm  for  the  cause  of  democracy 
than  any  anti-American  Russian  propa- 
ganda can  do.  But  it  also  must  be  said  as 
an  observation  by  a visitor  to  this  coun- 
try that  the  concern  in  America  itself  in 
regard  to  these  things  is  as  intense  as 
anybody  can  desire  and  that  nobody 
could  criticize  the  Americans  more  se- 
verely than  they  criticize  themselves  for 
these  aberrations.  And  as  long  as  that 
quality  of  its  people  is  there.  Democracy 
is  safe  in  this  country. 

America  and  India  are  devoted  to 
democracy  and  given  the  good  will  to- 
ward one  another  and  patience  with 
each  other  they  can  be  a force  for  peace 
and  prosperity  in  this  world.  The  ardent 
wishes  and  prayers  of  men  of  good  will 
everywhere  are  directed  towards  the 
achievement  of  understanding  between 
these  countries. 


ALUMNI  ROLL  CALL 


PRINCETON  Seminary  alumni  have 
made  a wonderful  response  to  the 
first  annual  Roll  Call.  Of  the  3359 
alumni  in  the  United  States,  1351  have 
sent  in  gifts  amounting  to  $13,909.50. 
Many,  of  necessity,  have  made  small 
contributions.  The  important  thing  is 
that  such  a large  proportion  of  the  sons 
of  Princeton  Seminary  have  thus  dem- 
onstrated their  loyalty. 

Our  special  thanks  are  due  to  the 
60  class  representatives  who  have  so 


faithfully  carried  the  burden  of  sending 
out  letters  of  appeal. 

As  I write  this,  gifts  are  still  coming 
in.  The  total  will  be  a wonderful  help 
in  meeting  the  $38,000  needed  to  bal- 
ance the  current  budget  for  1953-54.  I 
know  I voice  the  feelings  of  the  Alumni 
Council  when  I say  how  grateful  we 
are  to  you  each  and  all. 

Robert  M.  Skinner 
President  of  Alumni  Association 
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Class 

in  U.S. 

Contributing 

% 

Amount 

Class  Representative 

1883 

1 

1886 

2 

1 

50 

$25.00 

1887 

4 

1888 

2 

1 

50 

10.00 

1889 

1 

1890 

6 

3 

50 

106.00 

1891 

3 

3 

100 

20.00 

Charles  R.  Erdman 

1892 

7 

2 

29 

20.00 

Thomas  C.  Marshall 

1893 

1 1 

7 

64 

165.00 

Walter  Lowrie 

1894 

10 

2 

20 

7.00 

1895 

16 

5 

3i 

138.00 

1896 

20 

7 

35 

85.00 

William  H.  Johnson 

189  7 

20 

IS 

75 

186.00 

George  H.  Trull 

1898 

18 

9 

50 

105.00 

Henry  B.  Master 

1899 

18 

1 1 

61 

209.00 

Marshall  Harrington 

1900 

23 

14 

61 

162.00 

Henry  Seymour  Brown 

1901 

19 

6 

32 

41.00 

1902 

21 

1 1 

52 

71.00 

Bruce  J.  Gififen 

1903 

18 

4 

22 

165.00 

Stuart  N.  Hutchison 

1904 

24 

19 

79 

368.00 

Harry  L.  Bowlby 

1905 

26 

13 

50 

109.00 

Frederick  W.  Evans 

1906 

31 

14 

45 

118.00 

Edward  A.  Odell 

1907 

34 

12 

35 

116.00 

John  Clark  Finney 

1908 

34 

20 

59 

161.00 

Arthur  J.  Marbet 

1909 

27 

14 

52 

121.00 

Jesse  M.  Corum 

1910 

22 

19 

86 

171.00 

Alexander  Mackie 

1911 

19 

7 

37 

66.00 

David  R.  Evans 
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Class 

in  U.S. 

Contributing 

°/o 

Amount 

Class  Representative 

1912 

43 

13 

30 

$ 98.OO 

Henry  B.  Strock 

1913 

40 

12 

30 

94.00 

Andrew  H.  Neilly 

1914 

42 

1 1 

28 

104.00 

Arthur  N.  Butz 

1915 

49 

30 

61 

446.00 

Walter  E.  Jordan 

1916 

39 

14 

36 

1 28.00 

William  N.  Wysham 

1917 

42 

10 

24 

101.00 

Earnest  E.  Eels 

1918 

4i 

9 

22 

319.00 

Stewart  M.  Robinson 

1919 

49 

14 

29 

142.50 

Albert  H.  Kleffman 

1920 

44 

8 

18 

86.00 

A.  Kenneth  Magner,  Sr. 

1921 

32 

11 

34 

142.00 

Edward  J.  Ardis 

1922 

50 

21 

42 

214.00 

Weaver  K.  Eubank 

1923 

55 

25 

45 

319.00 

Fred  W.  Druckenmiller 

1924 

55 

24 

44 

297.00 

Andrew  S.  Layman 

1925 

70 

22 

3i 

201.00 

E.  Lansing  Bennett 

1926 

82 

25 

30 

215.00 

J.  Earl  Jackman 

1927 

68 

18 

26 

15300 

Edward  H.  Jones 

1928 

68 

20 

29 

158.00 

Edward  G.  Yeomans 

1929 

78 

3i 

40 

373.00 

Frederick  W.  Cropp 

1930 

81 

24 

30 

412.00 

John  C.  Inglis 

1931 

63 

26 

4i 

189.00 

David  W.  Weaver 

1932 

49 

15 

3i 

298.00 

Charles  A.  Platt 

1933 

5i 

21 

4i 

227.00 

William  A.  Guenther 

1934 

61 

3i 

5i 

375-oo 

Frederick  Christian 

1935 

7 1 

34 

48 

533-48 

Samuel  C.  Wasson 

1936 

53 

22 

42 

179.00 

J.  Harold  Guy 

1937 

59 

28 

47 

358.00 

Harold  P.  Sloan,  Jr. 

1938 

65 

28 

4i 

283.00 

Bryant  M.  Kirkland 

1939 

72 

33 

46 

272.50 

William  F.  MacCalmont 

1940 

66 

36 

55 

311.00 

Samuel  G.  Warr 

1941 

7 1 

35 

49 

406.00 

John  W.  Meister 

1942 

86 

40 

47 

375-58 

Ansley  G.  VanDyke 

1943 

88 

27 

3i 

213.00 

Joseph  E.  McCabe 

1944 

IOI 

3i 

3i 

305.00 

Robert  J.  Lamont 

1945 

93 

52 

56 

497.00 

David  B.  Watermulder 

1946 

80 

32 

40 

231.50 

Robert  C.  Young 

1947 

no 

33 

30 

192.00 

Donald  M.  Meisel 

1948 

85 

21 

25 

257.00 

Donald  D.  M.  Jones 

1949 

115 

40 

35 

350.50 

Charles  T.  Leber,  Jr. 

1950 

100 

37 

37 

315-75 

Raymond  W.  Moody 

1951 

105 

39 

37 

327-5o 

Malcolm  R.  Evans 

1952 

124 

65 

52 

512.50 

Henry  B.  Strock,  Jr. 

1953 

127 

64 

50 

441.00 

Thomas  A.  Ewing 

TOTALS 

3359 

i35i 

40 

13.909-50 

PRINCETONIANA 


Lefferts  A. 

The  Faculty 

The  third  term  of  this  academic  year 
finds  Dr.  Kuist  on  leave  of  absence  for 
six  months  to  conduct  a Teaching  Mis- 
sion in  India  at  the  invitation  of  the 
National  Council  of  India.  One  month 
of  his  time  will  be  spent  in  Pakistan, 
the  remainder  in  India.  Some  twenty- 
two  institutes  have  been  planned,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  three  to  five  days. 
The  purpose  of  the  institutes  is,  by  teach- 
ing and  demonstration,  to  help  Christian 
workers  to  improved  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  Bible  on  the  village  level.  Most 
of  the  time  instruction  will  be  in  Eng- 
lish, but  on  a few  occasions  former  stu- 
dents of  Dr.  Kuist  will  be  interpreters. 

During  the  third  term  Dr.  Fritsch  is 
on  sabbatical  leave  in  the  Near  East. 
After  visits  at  Rome,  Athens,  Istanbul, 
and  Beirut,  he  entered,  on  April  i,  upon 
his  duties  as  Visiting  Lecturer  at  the 
American  School  of  Oriental  Research 
in  Jerusalem.  He  will  also  be  working 
on  the  newly  discovered  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts. During  July  and  August,  in 
company  with  fifteen  other  professors  of 
Hebrew,  he  will  be  a member  of  the 
Israel  Workshop  sponsored  by  New 
York  University. 

Dr.  Erich  F.  Voehringer,  Visiting 
Lecturer  in  Christian  Education  at  this 
Seminary,  and  Associate  Secretary  of 
the  World  Council  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion, has  been  called  to  the  Professor- 
ship of  Christian  Education  at  the  Lu- 
theran Theological  Seminary  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  last  January.  His  work  in  audio- 


Loetscher 

visual  aids  here  at  Princeton,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  will  be  continued. 

Dr.  Samuel  Blizzard,  an  alumnus  of 
the  class  of  1939,  and  Professor  of  So- 
ciology at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
is  conducting  an  interesting  piece  of  re- 
search work  in  the  sociology  of  the 
church  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation.  He  recently  vis- 
ited the  campus  to  confer  with  a num- 
ber of  Faculty  members  regarding  his 
project. 

The  Faculty  Club  has  been  having 
an  interesting  year  currently,  with  one 
of  its  five  meetings  still  in  prospect. 
Dr.  Cailliet  addressed  the  first  meet- 
ing, on  November  7,  taking  as  his  sub- 
ject “Leaves  from  a Sabbatical  Diary.” 
Impressions,  both  suggestive  and  hu- 
morous, from  England  and  Ireland  were 
recounted.  Dr.  Devadutt,  Guest  Pro- 
fessor from  India,  discussed  very  in- 
formingly,  on  December  3,  the  task  of 
the  Christian  Mission  in  the  new  In- 
dia. “The  Search  for  World  Com- 
munity” was  the  timely  topic  of  the 
third  Faculty  Club  meeting  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  discussed  by  Professor  Karl 
Deutsch  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  who  is  currently  Vis- 
iting Professor  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. On  February  25,  Professor  Perry 
Miller  of  Harvard  spoke  on  “Nature 
and  the  American  Personality  in  the 
First  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.” 
The  fifth  and  last  meeting  is  scheduled 
for  April  29,  with  Dr.  Hans  Hofmann, 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  Theology,  discuss- 
ing “The  Critical  Meaning  of  Love  for 
Theology  and  Psychology.” 
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Dr.  Wheeler’s  many  friends  will  be 
interested  to  know  his  address  since  he 
retired  from  the  Faculty  and  moved  to 
California.  It  is  617  South  Ridgeley 
Drive,  Los  Angeles  36. 

Special  Meetings 

Frontier  Day  is  held  each  year  to 
present  the  challenge  of  frontiers  of 
Christian  service,  especially  for  areas 
where  the  Church  is  facing  new  situa- 
tions. The  day  was  held  this  year  on 
January  12,  with  Doctor  Andrew  T. 
Roy  and  Laurence  W.  Lange,  Person- 
nel Secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  For- 
eign and  National  Boards,  respectively, 
on  the  campus.  A high  point  of  the  day 
was  the  Reverend  Harold  Voelkel’s  de- 
scription of  work  in  the  prisoner-of 
war-camps  in  Korea.  Many  thousands 
of  prisoners  professed  faith  in  Christ. 
Some  3,000  have  taken  a special  Bible 
training  course,  and  more  than  600  hope 
to  become  Christian  ministers.  Many 
of  our  Seminary  students  took  advan- 
tage of  Frontier  Day  to  have  interviews 
with  the  representatives  of  the  mission 
boards. 

The  former  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the 
Navy,  Chaplain  S.  W.  Salisbury,  was 
on  campus  February  22-26.  By  appoint- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  Council  on 
Theological  Education  he  is  visiting  the 
Presbyterian  seminaries.  His  visits  have 
been  arranged  with  a twofold  purpose : 
to  show  future  pastors  how  they  can  be 
of  service  to  young  men  considering  the 
chaplaincy,  to  service  men  and  women, 
and  to  veterans ; and  also  to  recruit 
chaplains  for  the  armed  services.  There 
was  a good  response  to  Chaplain  Salis- 
bury’s visit,  and  during  the  week  he  was 
here  many  interviews  with  him  were 
sought.  About  a dozen  members  of  the 


present  senior  class  plan  to  enter  the 
chaplaincy. 

“The  World  and  You”  wras  the  theme 
of  a Conference  for  World  Evangeliza- 
tion held  on  this  campus  on  March  26 
and  27,  under  Inter-Seminary  auspices. 
Speakers  were  representative,  and  stu- 
dents were  here  from  a number  of  semi- 
naries. 

Dr.  Donald  G.  Miller,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  at  Union  Seminary, 
Richmond,  was  the  speaker  at  Convo- 
cation Day  on  March  31.  Each  year  for 
this  occasion  a guest  speaker  is  brought 
to  the  campus.  Dr.  Miller’s  three  ad- 
dresses were  on  “The  Biblical  Doctrine 
of  Marriage  and  Divorce,”  “Evil  and 
the  Present  Age,”  and  “The  Cross  the 
Pledge  of  God’s  Love.” 

Choir  Trip 

This  coming  summer  the  Choir  is 
planning  a trip  through  the  North  Cen- 
tral and  Northeastern  United  States 
and  adjacent  parts  of  Canada.  They 
leave  on  Commencement  Day,  June  8, 
and  will  go  through  New  York  State, 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  in  Canada,  New  Eng- 
land, and  New  York.  It  promises  to  be 
once  again  a strenuous  summer  for 
Dr.  Jones  and  the  members  of  the 
Choir.  They  plan  to  return  to  Princeton 
on  August  2. 

Workshops 

Two  interesting  workshops  in  audio- 
visual aids  have  recently  been  conducted 
on  the  campus,  with  Miss  Kirkwood’s 
Field  Work  Class  active  in  both.  The 
first,  on  February  3,  on  the  subject  of 
non-projected  audio-visuals,  was  led  by 
Miss  Thelma  Glen,  Director  of  Chris- 
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tian  Education  at  the  First  Presbyteri- 
an Church  of  New  Brunswick.  There 
was  demonstration  of  half  a dozen  dif- 
ferent types  of  audio-visuals — spatter 
painting,  potato  prints,  the  making  of 
stained  glass  windows,  the  making  of 
papier-mache  figures,  paper  craft  (for 
the  making  of  model  furniture,  tents, 
churches,  houses),  the  making  of  Pales- 
tinian figures,  and  constructing  flour 
and  salt  maps.  There  were  demonstra- 
tions of  various  methods  of  work,  and 
displays  of  materials  suitable  for  pupils 
of  all  ages. 

The  second  workshop,  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  dealt  with  projected  audio-visu- 
als, and  was  led  by  Dr.  Voehringer, 

1 Visiting  Lecturer  in  Christian  Educa- 
tion. He  showed  slides  which  he  had 
made  of  the  creation,  accompanied  by 
scripture  readings.  Film  strips  with  tape 
recordings  were  presented,  and  a film 
called  “The  Home,”  on  home  life  in 
Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ,  which 
: is  one  of  the  films  in  the  new  youth  kit. 

Practical  Work 

A Conference  with  supervisors  of 
students  in  the  field  was  held  at  the 
Seminary  on  February  15.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  discuss  the  field  work  pro- 
gram with  executives,  pastors,  and  mod- 
erators of  sessions  under  whom  students 
were  serving.  It  gave  the  Seminary  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  the  purpose 
of  field  work  as  a part  of  the  total  pro- 
gram of  theological  education,  and  gave 
those  who  have  been  in  contact  with 
students  on  the  field  the  opportunity  of 
making  suggestions.  It  was  felt  that 
churches  in  receiving  student  service 
secure  a double  dividend  in  receiving 
the  student’s  service,  and  in  having  the 
opportunity  of  helping  to  train  a man 
for  the  ministry. 


Classes  were  suspended  for  the  day 
on  February  19  that  the  students  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  their  annual 
visit  to  the  church  boards.  Juniors  went 
to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  mid- 
dlers  to  the  Board  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion, and  seniors  to  the  Board  of  Na- 
tional Missions.  Thus  by  the  end  of 
his  three-year  course,  a student  has  a 
real  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
operational  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
boards. 

Some  of  the  students  used  their  week 
of  spring  vacation  between  the  second 
and  third  terms  to  participate  in  a pro- 
gram of  visitation  evangelism  in  con- 
junction with  nine  Presbyterian  church- 
es of  North  Philadelphia.  They  went  to 
the  field  on  a Saturday,  March  13,  and 
had  instruction  and  orientation.  Sunday 
found  them  at  the  churches  which  they 
were  to  serve,  and  then  each  day  from 
Monday  through  Thursday,  the  morn- 
ings were  spent  after  worship  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  work,  and  afternoons  and 
evenings  in  visitation— in  the  evening 
in  teams  with  laymen  of  the  churches. 
The  results  of  the  week’s  work  were 
very  encouraging.  More  than  sixty  stu- 
dents, including  three  of  the  women  stu- 
dents, participated.  During  the  week  in- 
terest increased.  A considerable  number 
were  led  to  Christian  decisions  and 
many  of  these  are  preparing  for  church 
membership.  The  work  of  the  visitation 
is  being  followed  up  by  the  churches 
concerned. 

Student  Activities 

Among  the  varied  activities  of  stu- 
dents in  recent  months  has  been  the 
Junior  Party.  There  were  the  inevitable 
skits  involving  Faculty  members,  pseu- 
do-radio programs  over  a loud  speaker, 
musical  numbers,  an  orchestra,  refresh- 
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merits,  etcetera.  The  affair  brought  a 
large  gathering  to  the  Campus  Center. 

“The  Princeton  Seminarian”  con- 
tinues to  make  its  periodic  appearance. 
The  March  issue  deals  with  such  topics 
as  “Gambling  and  Giving,”  “Peace  at 
Any  Price?”  Some  nineteen  students 
are  officially  responsible  for  the  publi- 
cation. Coming  out  with  attractive  for- 
mat and  with  interesting  contents,  it  is 
a real  addition  to  campus  life. 


In  Memoriam 

The  Seminary  suffered  a great  loss 
in  the  death  on  March  6 of  Mr.  John  J. 
Newberry,  a member  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Englewood,  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Newberry  had  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  since 
May,  1940,  and  a faithful  member  of 
its  Finance  Committee.  A memorial 
minute  will  appear  in  a later  issue  of 
the  Bulletin. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 

Orion  C.  Hopper 


General  Assembly  Alumni  Dinner 
Monday,  May  24 

The  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel — Italian 
Garden,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  this  year’s  Alumni  Dinner  at  the 
General  Assembly.  Reservations  may 
be  sent  now  to  the  Alumni  Office  of 
the  Seminary,  or  one  may  sign  up  when 
he  arrives  for  the  opening  sessions  of 
the  Assembly.  Ladies  are  invited. 

The  Annual  Autumn  Conference 
September  23  and  24 

The  Autumn  Conference  for  Prince- 
ton Seminary  Alumni  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  September  23,  4 :oo  p.m.  to 
Friday,  September  24,  noon.  Detailed 
announcement  will  be  sent  the  first 
week  in  September  to  Alumni  within 
easy  travel  distance  of  Princeton. 

The  New  Biographical  Catalogue 

Compilation  of  material  for  the  Bio- 
graphical Catalogue  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. A number  of  our  alumni  have 
not  as  yet  returned  their  completed 
questionnaires.  If  you  have  not  returned 


yours,  we  urge  that  you  do  so  immedi- 
ately. Your  kind  cooperation  will  help 
us  to  complete  this  undertaking  which 
is  long  since  overdue.  The  last  Bio- 
graphical Catalogue  was  published  in 
1932.  This  latest  volume  will  include 
the  class  of  1954. 

Alumni  Associations 

Alumni  located  in  metropolitan  areas 
are  reminded  of  the  opportunities  for 
helpful  fellowship  which  may  be  ex- 
perienced from  the  organization  of  an 
Alumni  Association  in  their  area. 

The  Alumni  Secretary  will  be  glad 
to  forward  helpful  information  as  re- 
gards the  long  range  program  of  the 
Alumni  Council  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  Metropolitan  and  Syn- 
od Alumni  Associations.  We  are  en- 
couraged to  organize  these  Associations 
on  the  basis  of  upwards  to  twenty-five 
alumni  within  travel  distance.  Objec- 
tives and  steps  in  the  process  of  organi- 
zation will  be  forwarded  to  those  who 
are  interested. 

If  possible,  the  Alumni  Secretary  will 
be  glad  to  confer  with  groups  of  alumni 
who  are  planning  the  organization  of  an 
Association. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


[ 1927  ] 

Whitman  H.  Fuller  is  now  Editor  of  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada. 

[ 1929  ] 

Winslow  S.  Drummond  has  been  chosen 
President  of  the  College  of  the  Ozarks. 

Glenn  Otto  Lantz  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

[ 1934  ] 

Irvin  Morris  is  the  assistant  pastor  of  the 
Central  Church,  Denver,  Colo. 

[ 1936  ] 

Harold  C.  De  Windt  is  pastor  of  the 
Kirk-in-the-Hills,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 

[ 1937  ] 

John  L.  Reid,  Jr.  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Community  Church,  Naval  Ordnance  Test 
Station,  China  Lake,  Calif. 

[ 1938  ] 

Melvin  H.  Dillin  is  the  associate  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  (U.S.),  Orlando,  Fla. 

Howell  Maurice  Forgy  has  been  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Pluckemin,  N.J. 

Stewart  William  Hartfelter  is  now  pastor 
of  the  Prentice  Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

[ 1940  ] 

Donald  Crawford  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Oliver  Church,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

William  H.  Heilman  is  the  Associate  Exec- 
utive, Director  of  Christian  Education  in  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey. 

[ I94i  ] 

Russell  Lowell  Jaberg  has  been  called  to 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  in 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

David  S.  Kain  has  been  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  church  at  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

[ 1942  ] 

Frederick  J.  T.  Allsup  has  been  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Manasquan, 
N.J. 

Robert  H.  Carley  accepted  a call  to  Mont- 
clair Church,  Oakland,  Calif. 


William  R.  Johnston  has  been  called  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Fred  Bruce  Morgan  has  been  called  as  as- 
sistant professor  of  Religion  at  Wilson  Col- 
lege, Chambersburg,  Pa. 

John  Edward  Wilson  is  now  pastor  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Lutheran  Church,  New  Kingstown, 
Pa. 

[ 1943  ] 

Charles  M.  Thompson  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Belle 
Centre,  Ohio. 

Russell  M.  Weer  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

[ 1944  ] 

Alfred  H.  Davies  has  been  called  to  the 
First  Church,  Tenafly,  N.J. 

[ 1945  ] 

H.  Keith  Beebe  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Bible  and  Religion,  Oc- 
cidental College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Noel  Alexander  Calhoun  has  been  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Thomas  F.  Luce  has  been  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

[ 1946  ] 

E.  Wesley  Gregson  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Montrose,  Pa. 

[ 1947  ] 

Alfred  B.  McNair  is  now  assistant  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

[ 1948  ] 

Ernest  T.  Campbell  has  been  called  to  the 
First  Church,  York,  Pa. 

William  Charles  Montignani  has  been 
called  to  the  First  Church,  Hanover,  N.J. 

[ 1949  ] 

Robert  Stanley  Bower  has  been  called  to 
the  Harundale  Community  Church  (Presby- 
terian), Glen  Bernie,  Md. 

t 1949  ] 

Leon  Wilbur  Gibson  has  been  assigned  to 
the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Riverside,  N.J. 

Carrol  J.  Olm  has  been  called  as  pastor  of 
Calvary  Memorial  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Margaret  S.  Ronaldson  is  Director  of  Re- 
ligious Education  at  the  First  Church,  Al- 
liance, Ohio. 

Elbert  E.  Sullivan  is  pastor  of  Rainier 
Beach  Church,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Donald  D.  Swift  has  been  called  to  the 
Fleming  Memorial  Church,  Fairmont,  W.Va. 

[ 1950  ] 

George  V.  Gardner  has  become  an  as- 
sociate pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Westfield,  N.J. 

William  A.  Grubb  is  going  to  Korea  as  a 
Missionary.  His  address  will  be  c/o  The 
Presbyterian  Mission,  136  Yun  Chi,  Dong, 
Seoul. 

Ellsworth  E.  Jackson  is  now  assistant  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Thomas  F.  Moffett  has  been  called  to  the 
Second  Church  of  Wheeling  W.Va. 

Harold  M.  Neufeld  is  now  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  Gladwyne,  Pa. 

Harry  A.  Soloos  has  been  called  to  the 
First  Church,  Hamilton,  Mont. 


George  A.  Vorsheim  is  pastor  of  the  Diss- 
ton  Memorial  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

[ 1951  ] 

Clyde  L.  Mellinger  is  assistant  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  of  Norristown,  Pa. 

W.  Ward  Murray  has  been  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  The  Community  Church,  Gonzales, 
Calif. 

John  E.  Shettel  is  now  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Ridgway,  Pa. 

[ 1952  ] 

Clinton  Edward  Kinney  has  been  called 
to  the  Calvary  Church,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

William  Howell  Proctor  has  been  called 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Athens, 
Texas. 

Cowan  Gamble  Thompson  has  been  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Tober  Keigh  Church,  Mos- 
sioe,  Co.  Antrim,  Northern  Ireland. 

[ 1953  ] 

George  D.  Colman  and  Julia  M.  Hopper 
were  married  in  Miller  Chapel  on  January 
16,  1954. 


ALUMNI  NECROLOGY 

January  i-December  31,  1953 


Name 

Class 

Charles  J.  Arner 

1918 

Herbert  W.  Bieber 

1902 

William  S.  Crane 

1896 

Charles  F.  Deininger 

1918 

Thomas  Sinclair  Dickson 

1912 

James  Henry  Dunham 

1895 

George  C.  Edson 

1902 

James  M.  Farr 

1894 

Courtenay  Hughes  Fenn 

1919 

George  C.  Fisher 

1904 

Ezra  P.  Giboney 

1899 

Joseph  L.  Grier 

1919 

Gerard  B.  F.  Hallock 

1885 

Willard  P.  Harmon 

1894 

William  Hawthorne 

1919 

Ellis  Walker  Hay 

1927 

Jesse  Herrmann 

1913 

John  W.  Hoffman 

1895 

Arnold  van  C.  P.  Huizinga 

1904 

William  B.  Hunt 

1897 

Henry  J.  Keith 

1903 

John  B.  Laird 

1895 

Harry  Leeds 

1901 

Jesse  S.  Lonsinger 

1910 

William  B.  Lusk 

1897 

William  L.  McClenahan 

1897 

Evander  B.  McGilvary 

1889 

John  A.  McMurray 

1917 

James  L.  McWilliams 

1896 

Harold  Porter  Melcher 

1922 

Raymond  C.  Miller 

1928 

Raymond  E.  Muthard 

1922 

Clifford  Takeshi  Nakadegawa 

1947 

Kendall  Wheeler  Nance 

1937 

Emanuel  C.  Pires 

1905 

Charles  R.  Pittman 

1900 

Joseph  Bernard  Rhodes 

1929 

Andrew  Russell 

1904 

Robert  M.  Sherrard 

1897 

Howard  Williams  Selby 

1919 

Charles  C.  Tevis 

1909 

David  B.  Updegraff 

1906 

Jan  Cornelisse  Vander  Roest 

1923 

John  Ver  Straate 

1913 

Samuel  Alvin  Work 

1921 

Date  of  Death 
November  24,  1953 
August  24,  1953 
May  4,  1953 
December  14,  1953 
August  8,  1953 
October  20,  1953 
September  26,  1953 
August  s,  1953 
September  17,  1953 
December  26,  1953 
November  22,  1953 
July  1,  1953 
December  6,  1953 
January  7,  1953 
March  2,  1953 
February  16,  1953 
July  14,  1953 
July  3>  1953 
September  1,  1953 
December  20,  1953 
September  7,  1953 
August  29,  1953 
September  1,  1953 
December  30,  1953 
January  13,  1953 
September  6,  1953 
September  11,  1953 
January  30,  1953 
January  16,  1953 
October  31,  1953 
December  18,  1953 
July  18,  1953 
April,  1953 
June  21,  1953 
April  24,  1953 
October  4,  1953 
July  12,  1953 
February  13,  1953 
September  19,  1953 
Summer  of  1953 
September  17,  1953 
February  20,  1953 
1953 

July  5.  1953 
June  16,  1953 
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The  following  bibliographical  list  has 
been  compiled  from  information  sup- 
plied by  members  of  the  Faculty  re- 
garding their  books,  articles,  reviews, 
and  other  literary  work  which  appeared 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1953.  The 
frequently  recurring  abbreviation  PS. 
Bulletin  is  to  be  read  Princeton  Semi- 
nary Bulletin. 

Harold  H.  Baldwin 

Pamphlet 

Program  and  Parish  Criteria  for  the  Urban 
Church,  Board  of  National  Missions,  Pres- 
byterian Church  U.S.A.,  156  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Georges  A.  Barrois 
Book 

Manuel  d’  Archeologie  Biblique,  tome  II,  Par- 
is : Picard,  pp.  XII-520. 

Article 

“Ancient  Art  unearthed  in  a Christian  Mon- 
astery,” Crossroads,  III,  3 (April-June), 
6-8. 

Reviews 

Michael  de  la  Bedoyere,  The  Life  of  Baron 
von  Huegel  in  Theology  Today,  IX,  4 
(January),  55sf. 

Hans  Lietzmann,  The  Era  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  ibid.,  X,  1 (April),  128-130. 

Andrew  W.  Blackwood 
Book 

Expository  Preaching  For  Today,  New  York 
and  Nashville:  The  Abingdon  Press,  pp. 
224. 

John  Sutherland  Bonnell 

Booklet 

Triumphant  Easter  Faith  (Broadcasting  and 
Film  Commission,  National  Council  of 
Churches). 

Articles 

“The  Use  of  Prayer  in  Counseling,”  Pastoral 
Psychology,  September. 

“Power  of  the  Home,”  Think,  July. 


J.  Donald  Butler 

Article 

“The  Christian  View  of  Man  and  the  Mean- 
ing of  Freedom  and  Authority  in  Educa- 
tion,” Religious  Education,  XLVIII,  6 
(November-December),  pp.  397-401. 

Emile  Cailliet 

Book 

The  Christian  Approach  to  Culture,  New 
York : Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  pp.  288. 
Reviews 

Martin  Buber,  Eclipse  of  God  in  The  Pastor, 
16,  s (January),  35. 

Edward  A.  White,  Science  and  American 
Thought,  ibid.,  6 (February),  34b 

P.  L.  Forsyth,  The  Principle  of  Authority  in 
P.S.  Bulletin,  XLVI,  3 (January),  47b 

Swami  Nikhilananda,  The  Upanishads,  2 
vols.,  ibid.,  XLVI,  4 (April),  58-60. 
General 

American  representative  for  the  Revue  d’His- 
toire  et  de  Philosophie  religieuses  of  the 
University  of  Strasbourg  and  member  of 
the  Board. 

National  Fellow  and  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Colonial  Sci- 
ences. 

Charles  R.  Erdman 
Book 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  An  Exposition, 
Westwood,  N.J. : Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, pp.  95. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 
Articles 

“Old  Testament  Literature,  1952,”  Interpre- 
tation, VII,  1 (January),  87-95. 

“The  Treatment  of  the  Hexaplaric  Signs  in 
the  Syro-Hexaplar  of  Proverbs,”  Journal 
of  Biblical  Literature,  LXXII,  3 (Octo- 
ber), 169-181. 

“The  Message  of  Apocalyptic  for  Today,” 
Theology  Today,  X,  3 (October),  357-366. 

Reviews 

Biblical  Authority  for  Today:  A World 
Council  of  Churches  Symposium,  ed.  by 
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Alan  Richardson  and  W.  Schweitzer  in 
Theology  Today,  X,  i (January),  126-128. 
General 

Contributor  to  The  Snowden-Douglass  Sun- 
day School  Lessons,  1953.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Kenneth  S.  Gapp 

General 

Book  Review  Editor  of  Theology  Today. 
Donald  H.  Gard 

Article 

“The  Concept  of  Job’s  Character  According 
to  the  Greek  Translator  of  the  Hebrew 
Text,”  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature, 
LXXII,  3 (October),  182-186. 

Reviews 

Adam  C.  Welch,  Kings  and  Prophets  of  Is- 
rael, in  P.S.  Bulletin,  XLVII,  2 (October), 
54C 

H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Servant  of  the  Lord  and 
Other  Essays  on  the  Old  Testament,  in 
Theology  Today,  IX,  4 (January),  553-555- 

Madeleine  S.  and  J.  Lane  Miller,  Harper’s 
Bible  Dictionary,  ibid.,  X,  3 (October), 
438f- 

Adam  C.  Welch,  Kings  and  Prophets  of  Is- 
rael, in  The  Review  of  Review  of  Religion, 
XVIII,  1-2  (November),  55-58. 

General 

“God’s  Loving  Care,”  “Everyone  is  Impor- 
tant,” “Grownups  Do  their  Part,”  “Shar- 
ing Our  Work,”  “Older  People  Need  Us,” 
“Babies  Need  Us,”  “The  Church  Needs  the 
Family,”  “Samuel  is  Born,”  “Samuel  Grows 
Up,”  “Children’s  Day,”  “A  Community 
Family,”  “A  World  Family,”  twelve  les- 
sons in  Westminster  Curriculum  maga- 
zine, Growing,  April-June. 

Treasurer  of  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Articles 

“Hebraisms  of  the  Old  Greek  Version  of  Gen- 
esis,” V etus  Testamentum,  III,  3 (April), 
141-148. 

“Some  Types  of  Errors  of  Transmission  in 
the  LXX,”  Vetus  Testamentum,  III,  4 
( October  ) , 397-400. 


Reviews  • f 

Adam  C.  Welch  (edited  by  Norman  W. 
Porteous),  Kings  and  Prophets  of  Israel  'F 
in  Theology  Today,  IX,  4 (January),  558- 
561;  in  The  Pastor,  XVI,  8 (April),  40.  ' 1 

The  Interpreter’s  Bible,  I,  Genesis  and  Ex- 
odus in  The  IVestminster  Bookman,  XII,  1 

1 (March),  19k;  in  Interpretation,  VII, 

2 (April),  224-228.  1 

Biblia  Sacra  iuxta  Latinam  Vulgatam  Ver- 

sionem  ad  Codicum  Fidem  iussu  Pii  PP .-  1 
XII.  Libri  Hester  et  lob  in  Journal  of 
Biblical  Literature,  LXXII  (June),  141L  “1 
Eero  Repo,  Der  Begriff  “Rhema”  im  Bib- 
lisch-Griechischen — eine  traditionsgeschicht-  1 
liclie  und  semologische  Untersuchung.  I. 
“Rhema”  in  der  Septuaginta,  ibid.  (De- 
cember), 255-561.  1 “ 

Madeleine  S.  and  J.  Lane  Miller,  Harper’s 
Bible  Dictionary  in  P.S.  Bulletin,  XLVI,  4 «j 
(April),  43-45. 

F.  F.  Bruce,  The  Books  and  the  Parchments 
— Some  Chapters  on  the  Transmission  of 
the  Bible,  ibid.,  45. 

Kathleen  M.  Kenyon,  Beginning  in  Archae-  ® 
ology,  ibid.,  45k 

Izz-al-Din  Al-Yasin,  The  Lexical  Relation 
between  Ugaritic  and  Arabic,  ibid.,  46. 
Royden  Keith  Yerkes,  Sacrifice  in  Greek  and 
Roman  Religions  and  Early  Judaism,  ibid., 
XLVII,  2 (October),  51k 
Oswald  T.  Allis,  Revised  Version  or  Re- 
vised Bible? — a Critique  of  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Old  Testament 
(1932),  ibid.,  50k 

I.  J.  Gelb,  A Study  of  Writing — the  Founda- 
tion of  Grammatology,  ibid.,  52k 
Edward  J.  Young,  My  Servants  the  Prophets,  j. 
ibid.,  53k 

Cyrus  H.  Gordon,  Introduction  of  Old  Tes- 
tament Times  in  Good  Reading,  IV,  3 J 
(May)  in  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly,  LIII, 

26  (May  15). 

John  Kavanaugh  (ed.),  The  Quaker  Ap-  E 
proach  to  Contemporary  Problems  in  Good 
Reading,  V,  1 (November)  in  Princeton  , 
Alumni  Weekly,  LIV,  9 (November  20). 

Clayton  T.  Griswold 
Articles 

“Presbyterian  Players  Star  on  TV,”  Pres- 
byterian Life,  23  (January). 
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‘Bishop  Sheen,  Uncle  Milty,  and  Lucy,” 
ibid.,  2 (May). 

‘Funds  Are  Needed  for  TV  Advance,”  ibid., 
30  (May). 

‘Blind  Side  of  Television,”  Monday  Morn- 
ing, 16  (February). 

‘Protestant  Advance  in  TV,”  ibid.,  30 
(March). 

; ‘Putting  Radio  and  TV  to  Work,”  ibid.,  25 
(May) . 

“Television,  1953,”  Vanguard  (January- 
February). 

i“Television : Dangers  and  Possibilities,” 

Youth  Fellowship  Kit,  Vol.  II. 

“Television  Tests  the  Minister,”  The  Chris- 
tian Century  Pulpit  (September). 


George  S.  Hendry 


Article 

1 “Ecclesiastes,”  The  New  Bible  Commentary, 
, London:  Inter-Varsity  Fellowship,  538- 
j 546- 

Reviews 

R.  Newton  Flew  (ed.),  The  Nature  of  the 
Church,  in  Theology  Today,  IX,  4 (Janu- 
j ary),  538b 

Cyril  C.  Richardson  (ed.),  Early  Christian 
j Fathers,  and  G.  W.  Bromiley  (ed.),  Zwing- 
li  and  Bullinger  ( The  Library  of  Chris- 
tian Classics,  vols.  I and  XXIV)  in  Pres- 
byterian Life,  VI,  15  (July),  29. 

Otto  Weber,  Karl  Barth’s  Church  Dogmatics, 

i An  Introductory  Report  on  Volumes  I,  / 
to  III,  4,  Translated  by  Arthur  C.  Co- 
chrane, in  The  Westminster  Bookman, 
XII,  4 (December),  2f. 

I Hans  F.  Hofmann 
Book 

Die  Theologie  Reinhold  Niebuhrs,  Zuerich  : 
Zwingli-Verlag,  pp.  245. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 


Articles 

“Moving  Toward  a Teaching  Church,”  The 
Pulpit  (May),  2-4. 

“Axioms  of  Evangelism,”  The  Pastor,  17,  4 
(December),  3-6. 

“When  Europeans  Come  to  Evanston,”  The 
Christian  Century,  LXX,  40  (October  7), 
1128-1130. 


“What  is  the  Witness  of  Presbyterianism?” 
The  Presbyterian  World,  XXII,  4 (De- 
cember), 152-158. 

“Reclaiming  Inactive  Members,”  The  Pas- 
tor, 16,  10  (June),  5f. 

Ibid.,  The  Messenger,  XVIII,  15.  (August 
18),  8-10. 

“Evangelism  and  the  Modern  Mind,”  The 
Asbury  Seminarian,  VII,  2 (Spring-Sum- 
mer), 46-62. 

“Christian  Nurture,”  Pulpit  Digest,  XXXIV, 
185  (September),  33-52. 

“Theology  and  Christian  Education,”  Re- 
ligious Education,  XLVIII,  6 (November- 
December),  4 15-421. 

“Witness  of  Presbyterianism,”  Monday  Morn- 
ing, 18,  21  (December  7),  9-14. 

“The  Church  in  the  World,”  Theology  To- 
day, IX,  4;  X,  1,  2,  3 (24  articles). 

“Foreword,”  Frederick  B.  Speakman,  The 
Salty  Tang,  Fleming  H.  Revell. 

Reviews 

W.  E.  Sangster,  The  Approach  to  Preaching 
in  Journal  of  Religious  Thought,  X,  2 
(Spring-Summer),  178. 

David  H.  C.  Read,  The  Communication  of 
the  Gospel  in  Presbyterian  Tribune,  60,  6 
(March  1),  8. 

Emil  Brunner,  The  Misunderstanding  of  the 
Church  in  Monday  Morning,  18,  10  (May 
11),  23. 

Christian  Gauss  (ed.),  The  Teaching  of  Re- 
ligion in  American  Higher  Education  in 
P.S.  Bulletin,  XLVI,  4 (April),  61. 

Baldwin  H.  Ward  (ed.),  Bible  and  Christian- 
ity, ibid.,  62. 

Benjamin  F.  Browne  (ed.),  Christian  Jour- 
nalism Today:  A Resource  Book  for  Writ- 
ers and  Editors,  ibid.,  62L 

Stanley  I.  Stuber,  Primer  on  Roman  Catholi- 
cism for  Protestants  in  The  Westminster 
Bookman,  XII,  4 (December),  11. 

Price  H.  Gwynn,  Leadership  Education  in 
the  Local  Church  in  P.S.  Bulletin,  XLVI, 
3 (January),  48. 

George  W.  Risker,  World  Tension,  ibid.  49. 

Stewart  Winfield  Herman,  Report  from 
Christian  Europe  in  Theology  Today,  X, 
2 (July),  273L 

W.  R.  Forrester,  Christian  Vocation,  ibid.,  3 
(October),  439b 

“An  Overture  on  Biblical  Preaching,”  Theol- 
ogy Today,  X,  1 (April),  1-11. 
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“An  Inestimable  Contribution,”  National 
Council  Outlook  (December),  16. 

Sermons 

“Running  the  Course  of  Life,”  published  by 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

“I  Believe  in  the  Church,”  Chicago  Sunday 
Evening  Club,  April  19. 

General 

Contributing  Editor,  Theology  Today. 

Book  Review  Consultant,  The  Pastor. 

Editorial  Associate,  The  Christian  Century ; 
The  Pulpit. 

Advisory  Board  of  Religious  Book  Previews. 
Norman  Victor  Hope 
Book 

One  Christ,  One  World,  One  Church,  Phila- 
delphia : The  Church  Historical  Society, 
pp.  96. 

Articles 

“Church  and  Religion  in  Present-Day  Scot- 
land,” Theology  Today,  IX,  4 (January), 
494-501. 

“The  Protestant  Reformation : Its  Basic  Is- 
sues and  Its  Present-Day  Relevance,”  The 
Pulpit  Digest  (October). 

Reviews 

Donald  Baillie  and  John  Marsh,  Intercom- 
munion in  Interpretation,  VII,  1 (January). 

W.  H.  Van  De  Pol,  The  Christian  Dilemma 
in  The  Pastor,  XVI,  6 (February). 

Claire  Booth  Luce,  Saints  for  Now  in  The 
Westminster  Bookman,  XII,  1 (March). 

G.  M.  Dryburgh  (ed.),  The  Church  under 
Communism  in  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  for  Political  Science,  288  (July). 

E.  C.  Rich,  Spiritual  Authority  in  the  Church 
of  England,  ibid.,  290  (November). 

Ernest  M.  Howse,  Saints  in  Politics  in  PS. 
Bulletin,  XL VI,  4 (April). 

Robert  M.  Brown,  P.  T.  Forsyth:  Prophet 
For  Today,  ibid. 

Robert  S.  Bilheimer,  The  Quest  for  Christian 
Unity,  ibid. 

J.  Hutchison  Cockburn,  Religious  Freedom 
in  Eastern  Europe,  ibid. 

Stanley  I.  Stuber,  Primer  on  Roman  Catholi- 
cism for  Protestants,  ibid.,  XLVII,  2 (Oc- 
tober). 


Ray  Freeman  Jenney,  I Am  a Protestant,  ■ 
ibid. 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  The  Unfinished 
Reformation,  ibid. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

Book 

Co-author,  Tarikh  al-Arab  ( History  of  the 
Arabs),  Beirut:  A1  Kashshaf  Press,  3 vols., 
second  edition,  pp.  955. 

Articles 

“Mohammedanism,”  The  American  Peoples 
Encyclopedia  Yearbook,  Chicago,  p.  625. 

“A  Letter  of  Welcome,”  The  Caravan,  29 
(October),  6. 

“The  Christian  Interpretation  of  Religion,” 
As-Sayeh,  XLII,  67,  3 (December),  2. 

“A  Scholar  Sends  Reactions,”  Al-Kulliyah 
Magazine  (published  by  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  the  American  University  of 
Beirut),  XXVIII,  12  (December),  3. 

Reviews 

A.  William  Loos  (ed.),  Religious  Faith  and 
World  Culture,  in  Theology  Today,  X,  2 
(July),  281L 

Jack  Finegan,  The  Archaeology  of  World 
Religions,  in  Interpretation,  VII,  2 (April), 
239L 

Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  The  American 
Record  in  the  Far  East,  1945-1951,  in  P.S. 
Bulletin,  XL VI,  4 (April),  56. 

George  Lenczowski,  The  Middle  East  in 
World  Affairs,  ibid.,  56. 

Floyd  H.  Ross,  The  Meaning  of  Life  in  Hin- 
duism and  Buddhism,  ibid.,  56f. 

General 

Associate  Editor  of  Muslim  World  Quarter- 
ly- 

Book  Review  Editor  of  P.S.  Bulletin. 

Hugh  T.  Kerr,  Jr. 
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neiro,” trans.  by  Philippe  S.  Landes,  Re- 
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(1952-53),  5-io. 

“Das  aulas  sobre  a Epistola  aos  Galatas,” 
trans.  by  Eduardo  Ramos  Coelho,  ibid.,  17- 
22. 

“Luz  para  um  mundo  em  trevas,”  trans.  by 
Reinaldo  Correia  da  Silva,  ibid.,  23-25. 

“Principios  de  critica  textual,”  trans.  by 
David  Aidar,  ibid.,  27-29. 

“The  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  and  Jesus  Christ,” 
Theology  Today,  X,  1 (April),  65-85. 
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Unity:  A Series  of  Discussions  for  Stu- 
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Otto  A.  Piper 
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“Mysticism  and  Christian  Experience,”  The- 
ology Today,  X,  2 (July),  156-169. 

“First  Things  First,”  ibid.,  3 (October),  375- 
381. 

“Das  Problem  des  Lebens  Jesu  seit  Schweit- 
zer,” V erbum  Dei  Manet  In  Aeternum. 
Festschrift  fur  Otto  Schmitz,  hrsg.  von 
Werner  Foerster,  Witten-Ruhr,  pp.  73-93. 

Reviews 
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ibid.,  4 (April),  48L 

Jan  Henderson,  Myth  in  the  New  Testament 
( Studies  in  Biblical  Theology,  7),  ibid. 

Salo  Wittmayer  Baron,  A Social  and  Re- 
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ibid.,  48f. 
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Edwin  Kenneth  Lee,  The  Religious  Thought 
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D.  Baillie  and  J.  Marsh  (ed.),  Intercom- 
munion in  Theology  Today,  X,  1 (April), 
123-126. 

A.  E.  Baber  (ed.),  William  Temple’s  Teach- 
ing in  Journal  of  Religion,  XXXII,  4 
(October  1952),  282. 

Alberto  Rembao 
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Editor-in-Chief,  La  Nueva  Democracia. 

Contributor : La  Prensa,  La  Opinion,  El  Na- 
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(Mexico  City),  Repertorio  Americano 
(San  Jose,  Costa  Rica). 

Erich  F.  Voehringer 
Pamphlet 
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pp.  104. 
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How  to  Plan  and  Conduct  an  Observation 
School.  World  Council  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation, 50  fr. 

Review 

Oskar  Hammelsbeck,  Evangelische  Lehre  von 


der  Erziehung  in  World  Christian  Educa- 
tion, 3rd  Quarter,  1953,  p.  66. 

J.  Christy  Wilson 

Articles 

Especially  written  for  television  and  radio 
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“The  World  Mission  and  the  Church.” 

“Father  of  Modern  Missions”  (William  Ca- 
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“Evangelist  on  top  of  the  World”  (Sadhu  ; 
Sundar  Singh). 

Contributor  to  the  Douglass  Sunday  School 
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Reviews 

Emerson  O.  Bradshaw,  Unconquerable  Ka- 
gawa  in  P.S.  Bulletin,  XLVI,  3 (January), 
43- 

Earl  L.  Douglass,  The  Snowden-Douglass 
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Frank  S.  Mead,  Tarbell’s  Teachers’  Guide 
for  1953,  ibid.,  4sf. 

Elizabeth  Patton  Moss,  The  Iranian,  ibid.,' 
XLVII,  2 (October),  61. 

J.  B.  Phillips,  The  Gospels  Translated  intoi 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Christian  Approach  to  Culture, 
by  Emile  Cailliet.  New  York:  Abing- 
don-Cokesbury  Press,  1953.  288  pp. 
$3-75- 

This  book  by  Emile  Cailliet  (noted  layman 
who  fulfills  his  calling  within  the  universal 
ministry  of  the  faithful  as  Stuart  Professor 
of  Christian  Philosophy  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary)  takes  its  place  by  the  side 
of  such  recent  publications  as  Richard  Kron- 
er’s Culture  and  Faith,  Richard  Niebuhr’s 
Christ  and  Culture,  and  the  writings  of  Chris- 
topher Dawson.  Together  these  volumes  rep- 
resent a welcomed  shift  from  recent  concern 
over  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  history, 
which  usually  entails  a presumptuous  effort 
to  see  all  things  from  God’s  point  of  view, 
to  the  problem  of  the  interrelations  between 
Christianity  and  culture,  which  requires  only 
that  we  try  to  see  things  whole  from  our 
point  of  view  as  men  of  faith  and  culture. 
Among  books  of  this  type,  Professor  Cailliet’s 
has  the  distinctiveness  of  properly  stressing 
the  importance  of  modern  physical  science, 
for  from  this  quarter  (since  philosophy  itself 
bogged  down  in  the  fabrication  and  analysis 
of  meta-meta-meta-languages)  now  come  the 
vital  impulses  and  seminal  insights  for  meta- 
physical speculation.  The  present  reviewer 
cannot  pretend  to  follow  all  the  intricacies  of 
Professor  Cailliet’s  thought  on  this  subject, 
but  he  will  steadfastly  resist  making  that  a 
reason  for  criticizing  the  book.  One  thing  is 
certain : the  Christian  cannot  approach  culture 
on  the  run  with  both  hands  full  of  cliches, 
and  this  book  does  not  essay  to  do  so. 

The  volume  falls  into  three  main  divisions : 
Part  I : “The  Christian  Point  of  View  on  Cul- 
ture,” in  which  the  author  states  the  method 
which  he  believes  will  provide  “an  effective 
Christian  approach  to  culture”  and  supply 
the  conditions  for  “an  effective  Christian 
leadership  for  culture.”  Next,  two  historical 
sections,  entitled  “The  Religious  Relationship 
of  Ancient  Man  with  Reality”  and  “The  On- 
tological Deviation,”  which  seek  “to  appraise 
cultural  manifestations”  throughout  the  en- 
tire range  of  western  intellectual  history  “in 
their  themes  as  well  as  in  their  deepest  in- 


tentions with  a view  to  renewal  and  rebirth.” 
Finally,  two  concluding  sections,  entitled  “The 
Situation  We  Face”  and  “The  Christian  Ap- 
proach to  Culture,”  which,  while  continuing 
the  historical  analysis  into  the  modern  pe- 
riod, primarily  set  forth  the  author’s  con- 
structive conclusions  and  their  contemporary 
relevance.  These  three — method,  historical 
analysis,  and  constructive  conclusion — inter- 
penetrate one  another  throughout ; and  they 
provide  the  structure  for  an  approach,  in  this 
review,  to  Cailliet’s  approach  to  the  problem 
of  Christianity  and  culture. 

1.  The  suggested  method  of  approach  is 
substantially  a reapplication  of  St.  Augustine’s 
dynamic  relation  between  faith  and  reason, 
faith  seeking  understanding  or  conviction  il- 
luminating reason,  for  most  adequately  grasp- 
ing “the  entire  landscape  of  reality”:  “Faith 
remains  the  best  way  of  assuring  the  very  ra- 
tionality of  reason”  (p.  61).  Professor  Cailliet 
recommends  an  uninterrupted  “conversation 
with  culture”  in  which  faith  receives  from  the 
understanding  imbedded  in  cultural  achieve- 
ments as  well  as  itself  reinvigorating  and  re- 
directing culture.  “It  would  be  strange  to  deal 
with  culture,”  he  writes,  “without  ever  learn- 
ing anything  from  culture.” 

There  is  some  remaining  obscurity  in  Pro- 
fessor Cailliet’s  views  as  to  how  these  recip- 
rocal relationships  coexist.  On  one  hand,  he 
declares  that  “precisely  because  the  Christian 
is  the  only  genuine  rationalist  under  God’s 
high  heaven,  he  may  authoritatively  claim  all 
truth  that  has  been  well  expressed”  (p.  62). 
He  apparently  approves  Bonaventure’s  meth- 
od of  “referring  (reducing,  tracing  back)  all 
knowledge  to  the  knowledge  of  the  personal 
God  of  Scripture”  (p.  45).  Do  revelation  and 
reason,  then,  telescope  together?  And  else- 
where he  speaks  not  only  of  a Christian  “out- 
look” upon  or  “approach”  to  reason  and 
culture,  but  also  of  a Christian  “view”  of  na- 
ture and  of  human  nature,  a “Christian  epis- 
temology” and  a “constructive  Christian  meta- 
physics” (p.  77).  Do  the  several  orders  of 
truth  therefore  disappear  into  the  night  in 
which  all  cows  are  (not  black  but)  Christian? 
On  the  other  hand,  he  stops  much  short  of 
such  identity,  arguing  only  that  there  is  “real 
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continuity  between  the  notions  of  truth  re- 
spectively involved”  (p.  50),  and  in  the  pref- 
ace he  explicitly  rules  out  “a  resorption 
of  the  various  disciplines  of  culture  into  the- 
ology.” It  seems  to  this  reviewer  that  the 
author’s  meaning  is  nevertheless  plain  enough. 
He  means  faith  to  take  the  lead,  though  with- 
out heteronomy.  His  solution  to  the  problem 
of  faith  and  cultural  reason  is  a form  of  Au- 
gustinianism.  Perhaps  the  verbal  expression 
of  this  point  of  view  would  have  been  greatly 
clarified — as  a result  of  “conversation”  be- 
tween recent  books  on  this  subject — by  Nie- 
buhr’s terms,  Christ  “transforming”  culture 
or  “converting”  the  work  of  man. 

The  author  steers  straight  between  the 
Scylla  of  religious  isolationism,  represented 
by  fundamentalism  and  by  Barthianism,  and 
the  Charybdis  of  secularism,  which,  by  ex- 
alting reason  as  a pseudo-maker  of  worlds 
in  abstraction  rather  than  as  a knower  of 
transcendent  truth,  “just  does  not  see  what 
is  there.”  Since  he  is  speaking  within  the 
church  to  churchmen,  quite  naturally  he  di- 
rects most  of  his  barbs  against  acultural 
Christians,  whether  Barthians  who  throw  the 
gospel  like  a stone  into  the  world  of  culture 
or  those  among  us  (whose  numbers  grow 
but  whose  stature  does  not  increase)  who 
still  maintain  a “mechanical  biblicism  based 
on  a dictation  theory  of  verbal  inspiration” 
and  employ  a “materializing  concordance 
method.”  “Scripture,”  he  writes,  “is  hardly 
ever  found  to  provide  that  which  man  can 
find  or  produce  by  himself” — science  or  phi- 
losophy, for  example.  Some  readers  will  re- 
gret that,  instead  of  making  his  approach  to 
culture  and  articulating  more  fully  the  truth 
which  results  from  the  mutual  interpenetra- 
tion of  culture  and  faith,  so  much  space  had 
to  be  devoted  to  exhorting  Christians  to  adopt 
some  responsive  approach  to  culture;  but  to 
excuse  this,  one  has  only  to  understand  the 
situation  of  Christian  philosophy  among  many 
seminarians  today. 

2.  Professor  Cailliet’s  perceptive  history 
of  western  cultural  movements  is  prefaced  by 
an  interesting  account  of  primitive  man  in 
which  the  author  shows  himself  a true  kins- 
man of  the  French  sociologists  on  whom  he 
relies.  It  is  tonic  of  a sort  for  us  in  this 
atomic  age  to  reflect  that  as  far  back  as 
anthropology  illuminates  the  story  of  man- 


kind “in  spite  of  their  technological  short- 
comings these  mortal  men  already  had  access 
to  far  more  power  than  they  could  safely 
control”  (p.  102).  For  "there  is  from  time 
immemorial  evidence  of  an  intellect  compar- 
able to  ours,”  yet  evidence  also  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  will  disintegrating  the  human 
soul  whenever  the  use  of  magic  for  protection 
passes  over  into  witchcraft  as  an  evil,  offen- 
sive weapon.  The  main  purpose  of  this  section, 
however,  is  to  indicate  the  immediacy  of  the 
religious  relationship  of  ancient  man  with 
reality,  up  to  the  time  of  Plato,  with  whom 
there  takes  place  an  “ontological  deviation” 
which  is  decisive  for  understanding  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  from  a Christian  point 
of  view.  Cailliet  sees  in  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
in  Socrates  and  the  pre-socratic  poets  and 
thinkers,  men  of  flesh  and  blood  who  did  not 
scruple  to  inculcate  righteousness  because  it 
“tendeth  to  life”  (Prov.  10 : 16) , and  he  re- 
jects as  a deviation  from  directly  “knowing” 
the  truth  every  tendency  from  Plato  to  the 
present  to  dismiss  such  views  as  “utilitarian, 
superstitious  and  ultimately  immoral”  and  to 
praise  instead  an  abstraction,  justice  or  good- 
ness for  its  own  sake.  Surely  there  is  more 
than  this  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  Luther’s 
condemnation  of  those  who  use  sanctions  be- 
yond the  grave  as  a means  of  seeking  the 
things  of  self  even  in  God ; and  one  need  not 
return  to  proverbial  prudential  morality  in 
order  to  avoid  deviation  toward  an  abstrac- 
tion “within  the  limits  of  reason  alone.”  Sure- 
ly there  is  a third  alternative  for  religious 
ethics,  indicated  by  the  Psalmist’s  confidence 
that  “in  the  nearness  of  God  is  my  good”; 
and  this  possibility  provides  an  even  more 
direct  religious  relationship  than  the  one 
Cailliet  at  this  point  generally  chooses  to 
support  his  thesis. 

Considerable  agreement  may  be  given  to 
the  author’s  delineation  of  the  “ontological 
deviation”  in  western  thought.  By  this  he 
means  the  recurring  tendency  to  enhance  the 
mind  “to  full  status  as  a maker  of  reality,” 
or  rather  a pseudo-maker,  instead  of  its  ex- 
ercising a proper  function  in  “knowing”  real- 
ity. Thus,  out  of  his  concern  for  intelligibil- 
ity “the  Platonic  man  colonizes  reality  with 
abstractions” ; and  “these  abstractions  in  turn 
have  a way  of  standing  between  him  and  the 
actual  reality”  (p.  132).  He  substitutes  “for 
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the  genuine  world  of  things  the  imprint  ob- 
tained by  forcing  the  intellect  upon  it.”  This 
tendency  reached  its  climax  in  Kant’s  ontology 
to  end  all  ontology  and  in  German  idealism. 

There  were,  of  course,  two  attempts  to  put 
a stop  to  this  transmutation  of  the  mind 
into  a pseudo-maker : One  was  the  Thomistic 
revival  of  Aristotelianism,  but  the  end  result 
of  scholasticism  was  an  idea  of  God  “the  very 
thought  of  Whom — or  Which — is  sufficient 
to  dry  up  the  springs  of  prayer  in  the  human 
soul”  (p.  247-8).  The  other  was  the  massive 
revolt  against  scholasticism  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  of  which  the  Reformation  and  mod- 
ern science  were  aspects  and  between  whose 
approaches  to  reality  there  was  deep  solidar- 
ity. But  Protestantism  soon  relapsed  into 
scholastic  ways  of  thinking,  while  the  “mod- 
ernistic wing  of  the  church  . . . became  lost 
in  a frigid  eighteenth  century  deism”  (p. 
243)  or  joined  in  the  idealistic  attempt  to 
make  the  world  over  in  the  image  of  the 
human  mind. 

3.  Having  in  mind  the  foregoing  sketch  of 
Professor  Cailliet’s  reading  of  the  history  of 
philosophy,  his  constructive  conclusions  may 
be  readily  grasped,  although  here  most  of  all, 
and  not  alone  for  lack  of  space,  the  volume 
calls  for  further  and  more  coherent  amplifica- 
tion. In  describing  “the  situation  we  face”  the 
author  analyzes  in  broad  terms  the  present 
cultural  juncture  between  “a  western  world 
without  radiance”  and  “an  eastern  world 
with  a false  radiance”  (communism).  Yet 
it  is  plain  his  main  concern  is  with  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  Christian  in  philosophy.  He 
has  established  that  there  is  real  continuity 
between  the  biblical  relationship  of  knowing 
the  truth  in  reality,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  ancient  man’s  direct  presence  with 
the  real,  the  “Heraclitean-Democritean  per- 
spective” in  philosophy,  the  outlook  of  mod- 
ern science  and  especially  present-day  phys- 
ics. Perhaps  this  point  might  be  stated  in 
terms  of  the  radical  contingency  of  the  cre- 
ated world,  which  because  it  just  happens  to 
be  what  it  is  must  be  known  for  what  it  is 
rather  than  subjected  to  the  mind’s  patterns 
of  intelligibility. 

The  author  proposes  the  employment  of 
Whitehead’s  instead  of  the  scholastic  “gram- 
mar of  concepts”  for  the  purposes  of  Chris- 
tian philosophy  in  elucidating  the  meeting  of 


faith  and  reason  today.  For  the  conception 
of  God  as  “the  Absolute  only  in  the  realm 
of  abstraction”  he  substitutes  Him  as  “the 
supreme  Relative  in  the  realm  of  concrete- 
ness.” Here  the  author  draws  heavily  upon 
Charles  Hartshorne’s  The  Diintie  Relativity. 
“Professor  Hartshorne,”  he  writes,  “may  well 
prove  to  have  provided  for  theological 
thought  in  our  time  the  equivalent  of  the 
Planck-Einsteinian  revolution  in  physics”  (p. 
246).  Never  has  the  metaphysician  been  so 
highly  praised  by  an  orthodox  theologian! 
Yet  the  basis  for  this  is  the  congruence  be- 
tween such  a dynamic  conception  of  God  and 
biblical  truth,  for  example,  in  Cailliet’s  read- 
ing of  Ex.  3:14  as  “the  One  who  speaks”  or 
“the  One  who  says  ‘I’  ” — “I  AM.”  In  short, 
Cailliet  suggests  the  displacement  of  the 
“analogy  of  Being”  by  an  “analogy  of  Per- 
sonality” in  our  knowledge  of  God.  Nowadays 
there  is  nothing  particularly  novel  about  this 
understanding  of  biblical  truth.  What  is  new, 
and  important,  is  the  mutual  support  and 
continuity  Cailliet  discovers  between  this  and 
present-day  science  : “In  the  measure  that  this 
(Heraclitean)  tradition  of  science  becomes 
amenable  to  the  support  and  stimulus  of  a 
new  philosophy  in  our  day,  the  biblical  anal- 
ogy of  Personality  provides  a unique  key  of 
interpretation”  (p.  257).  What  is  significant 
also  is  that  because  of  this  grasp  of  Biblical 
truth  Cailliet  is  not  driven,  like  so  many  oth- 
ers, to  an  existentialist  or  an  anti-philosophical 
position,  but  rather  derives  from  it  powerful 
stimulus  toward  the  renewal  of  the  philosophi- 
cal quest.  Here  again  we  see  “faith  illuminat- 
ing reason.”  If  science  and  philosophy  be 
such  “knowing”  and  themselves  resist  the 
“ever-recurring  confusion  between  reality  and 
intelligibility,”  then  biblical  theology  is,  if 
not  exactly  the  queen  of  the  sciences,  at  least 
their  First-Lady-in-Waiting. 

In  place  of  the  usual  pleadings  here  at  the 
end  on  behalf  of  the  over-all  significance  of 
this  work,  I will  place  two  quotations  which 
suggest  here  and  there  its  charm  : “A  Kantian 
in  our  day  may  be  characterized  as  a repent- 
ant Newtonian  taking  advanced  work  at  the 
Princeton  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  while 
wondering  whether  he  should  keep  up  his 
membership  in  the  Felix  Adler  Ethical  So- 
ciety” (p.  181).  “In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1934  the  closed  corporation  known  as  the 
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theological  world  was  startled  by  a loud  “No” 
angrily  riposted  by  Karl  Barth  to  his  repudi- 
ated disciple,  Emil  Brunner”  (p.  50). 

Paul  Ramsey 

Princeton  University 

The  Interpreter’s  Bible.  Vol.  II,  Le- 
viticus, Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Josh- 
ua, Judges,  Ruth,  I and  II  Samuel.  Ed- 
ited by  G.  A.  Buttrick,  W.  R.  Bowie, 
P.  Scherer,  J.  Knox,  and  S.  Terrien. 
Nashville:  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press, 
1953.  Pp.  x -f  1176.  $8.75. 

Eleven  institutions  and  a number  of  Prot- 
estant denominations  are  represented  by  the 
commentators  and  expositors  of  the  books 
from  Leviticus  to  I and  II  Samuel  in  this 
volume.  Nathaniel  Micklem,  principal  and 
professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford,  has  done  all  the  work  on 
Leviticus,  and  it  would  have  been  better  if 
one  man  had  done  the  commentary,  exegesis, 
and  exposition  for  every  book  in  the  series 
for  the  sake  of  a uniform  approach  within  a 
particular  book.  John  Marsh,  professor  of 
Christian  Theology,  Nottingham  University, 
has  written  the  Introduction  and  Exegesis  of 
Numbers,  while  the  expositor  is  A.  G.  But- 
zer,  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.  G.  Ernest  Wright,  professor  of 
Old  Testament  History  and  Theology,  Mc- 
Cormick Theological  Seminary,  produced  the 
Introduction  and  Exegesis  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  the  Exposition  was  written  by  H.  H. 
Shires,  bishop  suffragan  of  California,  and 
Pierson  Parker,  professor  of  New  Testament, 
General  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  case 
of  Joshua,  John  Bright,  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  the  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Va., 
is  the  author  of  the  Introduction  and  Ex- 
egesis, while  Joseph  R.  Sizoo  was  responsible 
for  the  Exposition.  The  Introduction  and 
Exegesis  of  Judges  are  from  the  hand  of 
Jacob  M.  Meyers,  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment, Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Get- 
tysburg; the  Exposition  is  by  P.  P.  Elliott, 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn.  Louise 
P.  Smith,  professor  of  Biblical  History,  Wel- 
lesley College,  wrote  the  Introduction  and 
Exegesis  of  Ruth  and  J.  T.  Cleland,  professor 


of  Preaching,  Duke  University,  furnished  the 
Exposition.  George  B.  Caird,  professor  of 
New  Testament,  McGill  University,  wrote  the 
Introduction  and  Exegesis  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel ; the  Exposition  of  the  first  book  was 
done  by  J.  C.  Schroeder,  professor  of  Re- 
ligion, Yale  University,  and  the  second  book 
was  entrusted  to  Ganse  Little,  Broad  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A useful  feature  of  the  book  is  a series  of 
eleven  full-page  maps  to  illustrate  the  location 
of  various  Biblical  places.  A good  deal  of 
valuable  historical  and  archaeological  material 
is  interspersed  in  the  notes  throughout  the 
volume.  A critical  point  of  view  of  the  books 
considered  is  taken  for  granted,  but  the  analy- 
sis of  documents  is  not  an  end  in  itself ; in 
general  the  work  represents  the  present  in- 
terest in  Biblical  Theology,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  should  be  helpful  to  the  preacher.  Even 
though  the  expositors  are  men  of  good  repu- 
tation, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  minister  will 
find  much  inspiration  in  the  so-called  exposi- 
tions. After  having  studied  the  context  of  a 
passage  and  gone  through  the  exegesis,  he 
should  be  able  to  do  his  own  expository  work. 
The  advantage  of  the  introductions  and  ex- 
egesis is  that  he  has  in  this  volume  the  opin- 
ions and  conclusions  of  reputable  Biblical 
scholars. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

The  Old  Testament:  Keystone  of 
Human  Culture,  by  William  A.  Irwin. 
New  York:  Henry  Schuman,  1952.  Pp. 
xiii  -j-  293.  $4.00 

After  having  been  eleven  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  the  author  of  this  book 
went  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
was  professor  of  Old  Testament  Languages 
and  Literature  from  1930  to  1950.  Since  his 
retirement  from  Chicago,  he  has  been  profes- 
sor of  Old  Testament  at  Southern  Methodist 
University,  Dallas,  Texas.  The  book  accord- 
ingly represents  the  reflections  of  a scholar 
who  has  been  teaching  in  his  field  for  over 
thirty  years.  The  work  contains  eight  chap- 
ters with  the  following  titles : “The  Hebrews 
in  Their  World,”  “The  Hebrew  Thought  of 
God,”  “What  Is  Man?”  “God  and  Man,” 
“The  Theory  of  Law,”  “History  and  Nature,” 
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“Nation,  Society,  and  Politics,”  “The  He- 
brews and  the  Bible.” 

Professor  Irwin  sets  ancient  Israel  into  the 
panorama  of  the  geography  and  history  of 
the  ancient  Near  East.  He  well  observes  that 
this  people  stood  central  in  the  world  of  time, 
and  so  he  calls  Israel  the  Great  Divide  of 
human  history.  He  furthermore  points  out 
that  Israel’s  great  achievement  was  mono- 
theism and  that  this  transformed  subsequent 
history.  He  is  not  dogmatic  about  the  re- 
ligion of  Moses,  but  in  Amos  he  sees  Israel’s 
, monotheism  taking  nascent  form.  In  a vivid 
figure  of  speech  the  writer  says  that  the 
prophet  “as  in  the  swing  of  a scythe  of  des- 
tiny” moves  around  among  the  neighboring 
nations  of  Israel  and  Judah  before  he  comes 
to  his  own  people.  According  to  Irwin  the 
basis  of  Amos’  moral  thinking  is  a sense  of 
common  humanity.  He  goes  on  to  show  that 
a movement  toward  transcendence  was  in- 
evitable and  that  the  Deutero-Isaiah  like 
philosophic  scientists  adduced  the  considera- 
tion that  the  ordered  world  declares  its  origin 
in  a universal  mind. 

In  the  final  chapter  the  author  deals  with 
the  Bible  as  literature ; here  he  notes  that  in 
terms  of  its  creative  influence  upon  human 
society  the  Bible  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  the 
great  books  and  that  the  test  of  the  ages  is 
irrefutable.  The  Bible  and  Biblical  thought 
are  the  most  vital  elements  in  this  modern 
confused  world.  In  a number  of  well  selected 
1 examples  the  writer  illustrates  the  beauty  of 
the  Old  Testament.  While  this  book  contains 
I nothing  new,  it  is  interesting  and  well  writ- 
< ten. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

The  Root  of  the  Vine,  Essays  in  Bib- 
lical Theology,  by  Anton  Fridrichsen 
and  other  members  of  Uppsala  Univer- 
sity (Gosta  Lindeskog,  G.  A.  Danell, 
Krister  Stendahl,  Harald  Sahlin,  Har- 
ald  Riesenfeld,  Bo  Reicke),  with  an  In- 
troduction by  A.  G.  Hebert.  Philosophi- 
cal Library,  New  York,  1953.  Pp.  vii 
+ 160.  $4.75. 

This  book  is  a good  example  of  the  pres- 
ent-day interest  in  Biblical  Theology  in  Swe- 
den. It  contains  seven  essays  with  the  fol- 


lowing titles : “The  Theology  of  Creation 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments”;  “The  Idea 
of  God’s  People  in  the  Bible”;  “Jesus,  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul” ; “The  Called  and  the 
Chosen.  An  Essay  on  Election”;  “The  New 
Exodus  of  Salvation  According  to  St.  Paul” ; 
“The  Ministry  in  the  New  Testament”;  “A 
Synopsis  of  Early  Christian  Preaching.” 

It  is  pointed  out  in  this  work  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Old  Testament  is  theocentric 
and  that  creation  in  the  Old  Testament  can- 
not be  understood  apart  from  Yahwism.  If 
there  are  any  mythological  references  in  the 
Old  Testament,  they  have  lost  their  original 
meaning  and  have  survived  as  mere  metaphors 
with  a spiritualized  meaning.  The  religion  of 
the  Old  Testament  took  its  form  not  through 
mythological  and  metaphysical  speculations, 
but  through  prophetic  and  personal  encoun- 
ters with  Yahweh.  There  are  two  foci  in  the 
Old  Testament : The  creation  of  the  world 
and  the  Exodus ; the  former  concerns  all  hu- 
manity, while  the  latter  is  of  importance  for 
the  chosen  people.  On  the  basis  of  Cullmann, 
Lindeskog  makes  the  following  parallel — Cre- 
ation : Adam — the  Chosen  People — The  Rem- 
nant ; The  New  Creation : The  Second  Adam 
— the  Church — Mankind.  It  is  clear  that  mon- 
otheism arose  at  a rather  early  time,  but  in 
Deutero-Isaiah  universalism  and  monothe- 
ism are  both  developed  to  the  utmost  limit. 

The  whole  of  visible  Israel  is  not  the  same 
as  the  ideal  Israel,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
there  were  many  ungodly  ones  in  the  nation. 
This  book  stresses  the  idea  of  the  Remnant 
and  shows  that  the  Servant-Messiah  is  the 
true  Israel,  the  Remnant  concentrated  in  one 
person,  who  will  re-establish  the  scattered 
people  and  draw  all  nations  into  the  worship 
of  Yahweh.  The  authors  of  these  chapters 
have  shown  very  admirably  that  there  is  a 
unity  in  the  Bible  and  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  been  fulfilled  in  Christ. 

The  preacher  will  find  good  Biblical  The- 
ology in  these  essays  and  will  be  able  to  use 
this  material  in  his  sermons.  This  book  con- 
tains much  more  than  its  modest  size  would 
seem  to  indicate. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

A.  H.  McNeile,  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  Sec- 
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ond  edition  revised  by  C.  S.  C.  Wil- 
liams. Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1953. 
VIII,  486  pages.  $7.00. 

With  this  new  and  revised  edition  of  the 
late  Dr.  McNeile’s  work  we  finally  have  in 
the  English  language  a textbook  which  in  the 
whole  will  match  Jiilicher-Fascher  or  Goguel. 
While  the  basic  character  of  the  book  has  not 
been  altered  in  the  process  of  revision  the 
presentation  has  lost  its  former  somewhat 
apodictic  character.  Dr.  Williams  has  also 
succeeded  in  freeing  his  predecessor’s  work 
to  a certain  extent  of  its  insular  character. 
References  to  American  and  Continental 
scholars — however  sparingly — are  now  found 
throughout  the  volume. 

The  author  combines  in  this  book  a fairly 
detailed  discussion  of  the  problems  of  New 
Testament  Introduction  (p.  1-309)  with  an 
historical  survey  of  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament  canon  in  the  ancient  church  (p. 
310-372)  and  a section  on  Textual  Criticism 
(p.  373-453).  A chapter  on  “Inspiration  and 
Value”  concludes  the  work.  The  high  scholar- 
ly level  of  this  Introduction  makes  it  a most 
useful  tool  both  for  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dent and  the  research  scholar.  The  ancient 
evidence  for  the  authorship  and  date  of  each 
New  Testament  book  is  presented  in  the 
original  languages  as  well  as  in  English 
translation. 

Being  conversant  with  the  most  recent 
scholarship  and  giving  numerous  bibliographic 
references,  Dr.  Williams  is  anxious  to  offer 
an  impartial  survey  of  the  various  views  held. 
His  own  approach  is  cautious  and  consider- 
ate, and  though  his  own  conclusions  often 
support  the  traditional  views,  he  refrains 
from  committing  himself,  whenever  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  inconclusive,  thus  teaching 
the  impetuous  student  to  bridle  his  desire  for 
certainty. 

The  Oxford  scholar  goes  sufficiently  into 
details  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the 
present  state  of  the  discussion  yet  without  los- 
ing himself  in  the  pursuit  of  minutiae.  The 
section  on  Textual  Criticism  is  probably  the 
only  one  in  which  the  average  reader  will 
feel  himself  overwhelmed  by  the  wealth  of 
material  and  the  references  to  particular  prob- 
lems, while  not  deriving  satisfactory  instruc- 
tion on  the  basic  principles.  Special  chapters 


are  devoted  to  the  problem  of  the  original  < 
languages,  in  which  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
were  written,  and  an  entirely  new  chapter  is 
contributed  by  Dr.  Williams  on  Form  Criti-  ; 
cism. 

The  approach  to  the  questions  of  New 
Testament  Introduction  has  not  changed  es- 
sentially as  a result  of  the  revision.  The  argu- 
ments are  based  primarily  upon  literary  and  1 
source  criticism,  and  occasionally  on  linguis- 
tic grounds.  Westcott’s  influence  is  obvious. 
One  welcomes  the  wholesome  reluctance  ' 
shown  towards  the  use  of  psychological  con- 
siderations, but  one  would  wish  that  the 
impetus  given  by  both  Harnack  and  the  Chi- 
cago School  to  the  historical  viewpoint 
would  play  a more  dominant  role  in  the  total  1 
picture.  The  ideal  of  New  Testament  In-  : 
troduction  will  be  one  in  which  the  making 
of  the  New  Testament  is  described  as  one 
aspect  of  the  history  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
of  which  the  New  Testament  is  both  the  re- 
sult and  a contributing  factor. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Die  Verkiindigung  des  Reiches  Got-  , 
tes  in  der  Kirche  Jesu  Christi.  Zeug-  ; 
nisse  aus  alien  Jahrhunderten  und  al- 
ien Konfessionen  zusammengestellt  von 
Ernst  Staehelin.  Erster  Band:  Von  der 
Zeit  der  Apostel  zur  Auflosung  des 
ndmischen  Reiches.  Friedrich  Rein- 
hardt  AG.  Basel  1951.  Pp.  xii,  429.  | 
Sw.  Fr.  28.10. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a remarkable  I 
project.  The  author,  professor  of  Church  His-  I 
tory  at  the  University  of  Basle,  intends  to 
write  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  by 
following  up  the  multiple  modifications  and 
changes  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  un- 
derwent since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  In 
every  instance  the  author  reproduces  the  orig- 
inal sources  in  his  own  German  translation, 
which  in  itself  is  a most  laudable  job,  because  ' 
it  brings  many  of  them  to  new  life.  Refer- 
ences are  given  to  the  original  sources,  to 
Biblical  passages  quoted  and  occasionally  to 
parallels  in  other  writers. 

This  first  volume  reaches  to  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  A.D.  The  survey  illustrates  most 
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3 impressively  the  transition  from  Jewish  escha- 
is  tology  centered  around  the  people  of  God  to 

■ a Hellenized  concept  of  the  Kingdom,  which 
is  the  goal  of  individual  aspirations  or  efforts 

v and  is  frequently  identified  with  the  state  of 

• the  believers  after  death.  The  Western 

• sources,  in  turn,  present  a vivid  picture  of 
1 the  way  the  Church  usurped  the  place  of 
- God’s  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  offer  an  adequate  idea  of  each 
; Father’s  thoughts,  Dr.  Staehelin  did  not  con- 

■ fine  his  selections  to  the  sentences  in  which 
: the  Kingdom  is  expressly  discussed  or  de- 

■ scribed.  He  has  been  anxious  to  include  pas- 
: sages  which  are  characteristic  of  the  writer’s 
I interpretation  of  the  Kingdom,  without  ex- 
plicitly using  the  term,  and  also  to  quote 
material  that  will  serve  to  explain  the  writ- 
er’s viewpoint.  A brief  historical  introduction 
prefaces  each  section.  The  Swiss  scholar  has 
deliberately  refrained  from  giving  his  own 
interpretations  of  the  texts  quoted.  While 
such  a procedure  leaves  the  reader  freedom 
to  make  his  own  exegesis  of  the  text,  the 
average  pastor  or  teacher  will  probably  have 
difficulty  in  doing  so.  The  very  fact  that  as 
a rule  only  short  passages  are  presented  ren- 
ders it  hard,  anyhow,  to  understand  in  each 
case,  why  the  writer  adopted  his  specific 
view  of  the  Kingdom,  and  for  what  reasons 

; he  deviated  from  his  predecessors.  It  is  to 
! be  hoped  that  some  day  Dr.  Staehelin  will 
give  us  a theological  history  of  the  idea  of 
the  Kingdom,  for  which  his  selected  texts 
' will  provide  the  evidence. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Report  From  Christian  Europe,  by 
Stewart  Winfield  Herman.  New  York : 
Friendship  Press  (1953).  Pp.  21 1. 

; $2.50. 

This  is  a kind  of  Baedecker  of  the  present 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  situation  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  benefit  of  the  American  tourist 
or  would-be  visitor,  and  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican who  more  than  anybody  is  a competent 
expert  in  that  vast  field.  The  book  contains 
a wealth  of  up-to-date  statistical  information, 
dotted  with  well-chosen  illustrations,  and  is 
written  in  a clear,  pleasant  and  impressive 
style. 


While  the  author  is  primarily  interested 
in  presenting  the  achievements  and  problems 
of  the  Protestant  churches,  he  devotes  also 
interesting  chapters  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  and  offers  keen  and  reasonable  anal- 
yses of  the  churches  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. He  has  some  good  words  for  Dr.  Hro- 
madka  and  Bishop  Berecky  but  thinks  that 
they  made  a wrong  choice.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  share  the  official  American 
propaganda  line  and  realizes  that  “free  en- 
terprise” is  not  the  solution  for  Europe’s  per- 
plexities. He  entertains  the  hope  that  the 
European  churches  will  develop  a new  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  public  life  out  of 
their  spiritual  experience  and  thinks  that  by 
doing  so  they  will  be  able  to  form  the  bridge 
between  Communism  and  Free  Enterprise 
Capitalism.  Rather  than  indulging  in  over- 
optimistic  speculations  the  author  brings  out 
what  in  his  opinion  are  the  two  weakest 
points  in  European  Protestantism,  viz.  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  are  still  established 
churches,  and  that  their  members  have  not 
yet  learned  to  support  their  church  financially 
to  the  degree  Americans  are  wont  to  do. 

This  reviewer  does  not  think  that  estab- 
lishment itself  is  doing  great  harm,  though 
at  the  present  moment  it  has  its  definite  dan- 
gers. More  serious  is  the  bureaucratic  spirit 
found  in  many  of  the  European  churches.  It 
should  be  recorded,  however,  that  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  results  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  acti- 
vate the  laity.  The  future  of  European  Prot- 
estantism will  largely  depend  on  the  success 
of  those  efforts. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Tertullian  s Tract  on  The  Prayer, 
The  Latin  text  with  critical  notes,  an 
English  translation,  an  introduction  and 
explanatory  observations,  by  Ernest 
Evans.  London:  S.P.C.K.,  1953.  Pp. 
69.  I2s.6d. 

Tertullian  s De  Oratione  is  one  of  his 
early  works,  written  prior  to  his  defection 
to  Montanism.  Its  contains  the  earliest  known 
commentary  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  in- 
cludes also  a long  section  on  public  and 
private  prayers.  Here  among  Tertullian’s  own 
quite  decided  opinions  are  references  to  con- 
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temporary  practices  in  the  North  African 
Church  at  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
For  example,  Tertullian  declares  that  “still 
another  custom  has  become  prevalent : when 
they  are  keeping  a fast,  after  joining  in  the 
prayer  along  with  the  brethren,  they  with- 
hold the  kiss  of  peace,  which  is  the  seal  of 
the  prayer”  (§18).  Tertullian  dislikes  this 
innovation  and  asks  the  rhetorical  question, 
“What  prayer  is  unmutilated  when  divorced 
from  the  holy  kiss?”  The  treatise  also  pre- 
serves more  than  one  example  of  Tertullian’s 
famous  epigrams,  e.g.,  “God  is  a hearer,  as  he 
is  a discerner,  not  of  the  voice  but  of  the 
heart”  (§17). 

All  who  study  the  Fathers  will  welcome 
Canon  Evans’s  work  in  editing  the  Latin  text 
of  this  treatise  and  in  providing  a felicitous 
English  rendering.  The  introductory  essay 
and  the  appended  notes  will  assist  the  stu- 
dent in  acquiring  a better  understanding  of 
the  text  of  this  little  treatise  and  its  author’s 
times. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Jewish  Symbols  in  the  Greco-Roman 
Period,-,  Vol.  I,  The  Archeological  Evi- 
dence from  Palestine ; Vol.  II,  The 
Archeological  Evidence  from  the  Dias- 
pora-, Vol.  Ill,  Illustrations  [for  Vols. 
I and  II],  by  Erwin  R.  Goodenough. 
(Bollingen  Series,  XXXVII.)  New 
York:  Pantheon  Books,  Inc.,  1953.  Pp. 
xvii  -f-  300;  xi  + 323  i xxv  + I2°9 
lustrations.  $25.00  boxed. 

This  set  is  magnificent  both  as  to  range 
of  contents  as  well  as  external  format.  The 
result  of  many  years  of  investigation,  the  three 
volumes  are  in  fact  but  the  first  part  of  a 
projected  series  of  six  volumes.  In  these 
which  have  been  published  first,  the  author, 
who  is  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion 
at  Yale  University,  attempts  to  evaluate  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  symbolism  in  Jew- 
ish art  of  the  centuries  just  before  and  after 
the  emergence  of  Christianity.  Convinced  that 
the  literary  remains  of  Judaism  in  the  Mish- 
nah,  Talmuds,  Midrashim,  and  the  like,  pre- 
sent a biased  picture  of  the  religious  attitudes 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Greco-Roman  world,  Good- 
enough  here  utilizes  evidence  from  archeo- 


logical remains  of  synagogues,  tombs,  mosa- 
ics, coins,  and  amulets  from  Palestine  (Vol. 
I)  and  from  the  Diaspora  (Vol.  II)  in  re- 
interpreting the  genius  of  Judaism  prior  to 
the  dominance  of  “normative,”  or  rabbinical, 
Judaism.  He  has  gathered  an  impressive  col- 
lection of  remains  of  Jewish  art  (such  as  it 
was),  and  concentrates  his  attention  particu- 
larly on  the  use  of  pagan  symbols  in  this  art. 

Goodenough’s  argument  which  was  set 
forth  in  his  book  on  Philo  (By  Light,  Light, 
1935),  is  the  basis  of  his  interpretation  here; 
namely  that  there  existed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  a Hellenized  form  of  Ju- 
daism somewhat  similar  to  the  Greco-Roman 
mystery  cults,  and  Christianity  not  only 
emerged  by  natural  evolution  from  such  an 
environment,  but  continued  to  be  influenced 
in  its  subsequent  development  by  adopting  a 
religious  symbolism  which  Hellenistic  Juda- 
ism had  previously  borrowed  in  part  from 
paganism.  There  is  enough  evidence  for 
Goodenough  to  make  a plausible  case,  but 
like  most  theories  which  are  designed  to 
correct  a current  one-sided  interpretation, 
this  hypothesis  of  the  general  Hellenization 
not  only  of  Judaism  in  the  Diaspora  but  also 
in  Palestine  overlooks  the  undoubted  pres- 
ence and  power  of  a strict  Judaism  loyal  to 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Torah.  Jews 
adhering  to  a Pharisaic  piety,  though  numeri- 
cally few,  exercised  by  prestige  and  persist- 
ency an  influence  totally  out  of  proportion 
to  their  ratio  to  the  common  populace.  In 
other  words,  although  Goodenough  makes  a 
valiant  attempt  to  persuade  the  reader  that 
Hellenistic  rather  than  “normative”  Juda- 
ism was  dominant  in  the  pre-Christian  period, 
he  falls  into  the  same  methodological  error 
with  regard  at  least  to  Palestinian  Judaism 
as  those  whom  he  seeks  to  correct. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the'  student 
of  the  history  of  religion,  and  especially  ol 
the  relation  between  Judaism  and  early  Chris- 
tianity, must  be  grateful  to  the  author  and 
the  publisher  for  making  available  such  ar 
extensive  collection  of  evidence,  assembled 
by  the  dint  of  great  labor  from  many  out-of- 
the-way  sources.  In  particular,  the  Bollin- 
gen Foundation,  one  of  few  Foundations  ir 
this  age  of  the  glorification  of  science  which 
is  interested  in  stimulating  and  publishing 
scholarly  research  in  the  fine  arts,  deserves 
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a ward  of  commendation  for  the  financial  aid 
granted  both  during  the  writing  of  these  vol- 
umes as  well  as  in  the  publication  of  these 
splendid  examples  of  fine  book-making. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Kerygma  and  Myth,  A Theological 
Debate,  edited  by  Hans  Werner 
Bartsch,  translated  by  Reginald  H. 
Fuller.  London:  S.P.C.K.,  1953.  Pp. 
228.  22s. 6d. 

The  first  of  two  volumes  of  essays  for  and 
against  Bultmann’s  “demythologizing”  of  the 
Gospels  has  been  translated  into  English. 
(For  comments  on  the  German  volumes,  see 
Dr.  Piper’s  review  in  the  Seminary  Bulletin 
for  January,  1953,  pp.  39-40.)  In  addition  to 
the  original  German  contributions  by  Bult- 
mann,  Ernst  Lohmeyer,  Julius  Schniewind, 
Friedrich  Schumann,  and  Helmut  Thielicke, 
the  English  volume  contains  also  a short 
concluding  chapter  by  the  Oxford  theologian, 
Austin  Farrer.  This  final  essay,  entitled  “An 
English  Appreciation,”  offers  some  reflections 
on  the  impressions  made  by  the  German  con- 
troversy upon  a theologian  who  by  training 
and  temperament  stands  outside  the  milieu 
of  the  original  debate. 

This  book  will  serve  to  acquaint  a still 
wider  circle  of  readers  with  the  elements  of 
the  chief  theological  ferment  on  the  Con- 
tinent during  the  past  decade.  As  far  as  Bult- 
mann’s version  of  Heidigger’s  existentialism 
opens  and  enlarges  the  Christian’s  apprecia- 
tion of  the  divine-human  encounter,  it  is  to 
be  warmly  welcomed.  But  when  personal  en- 
counter is  made  the  sole  form  of  our  relation 
with  our  Creator,  “the  bed”  (to  borrow  an 
ancient  figure  of  speech)  “is  shorter  than 
that  a man  can  stretch  himself  on  it”  (Isaiah 
28:20).  In  effect  Bultmann  dictates  to  God 
a world  view — namely,  that  of  an  unbroken 
chain  of  cause  and  effect — beyond  which  He 
must  not  go.  Instead  of  demythologizing  the 
Gospels,  however,  this  merely  supplants  one 
“mythology”  by  another  “mythology,”  the 
twentieth-century  Weltanschauung.  Further- 
more, Bultmann  is  not  consistent  in  the  use 
of  his  naturalistic  sieve  with  which  to  rid  the 
Gospels  of  supernaturalistic  elements.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  principles  one  still  speaks 


mythologically  in  affirming  that  God  con- 
fronts the  human  soul  with  judgment  and 
grace.  If  one  believes  that  God  acts  (and 
Bultmann  continues  to  cling  to  this),  he  can- 
not prescribe  to  God  the  manner  and  the 
content  of  the  divine  action — as  Bultmann 
does  when  he  denies,  inter  alia,  that  God 
raised  Jesus  from  the  dead. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Alterations  of  the  Words  of  Jesus  as 
Quoted  in  the  Literature  of  the  Second 
Century  (Harvard  Historical  Mono- 
graphs, XXV),  by  Leon  E.  Wright. 
Cambridge,  Mass. : Harvard  University 
Press,  1952.  Pp.  153,  x.  $3.00. 

The  rise  of  Form  Criticism  in  recent  dec- 
ades under  Martin  Dibelius,  Karl  L.  Schmidt, 
Rudolf  Bultmann,  Frederick  C.  Grant,  and 
others,  has  focussed  new  attention  on  the 
words  of  Jesus  as  contained  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  present  volume  not  only  car- 
ries this  interest  to  the  second  century,  but 
also  applies  the  principle  of  “Sitz  im  Leben” 
to  the  material  under  consideration. 

The  book  is  divided  in  two  sections,  “ Pa- 
tristic Quotation”  and  “ Antilegomcna .”  In 
the  first  part  the  author  addressed  himself 
primarily  to  the  problem  of  the  influence 
of  the  “conscious  process  of  interpretation, 
assimilation,  selection  by  scribe  or  editor”  on 
the  quotations  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  He  finds 
eight  motivations  behind  the  changes.  The 
following  examples  can  serve  as  illustrations  : 
Didache  1.4  reads,  “If  any  one  forces  you  to 
go  one  mile,  go  with  him  two.  If  any  man 
take  your  coat,  give  him  your  shirt  also.  If 
any  man  will  take  from  you  what  is  yours, 
do  not  refuse  it,  for  neither  are  you  able” 
(cf.  Matthew  5 :40  and  Luke  6:29-30).  “Pru- 
dential motivation,”  the  author  contends,  is 
responsible  especially  for  the  addition  of  the 
words  “for  neither  are  you  able.”  As  an  ex- 
ample of  “contextual  adaptation”  Clement  of 
Alexandria  is  given  where  he  changed  “right- 
eousness” to  “truth”  in  Stromata  V.n  to  suit 
his  argument.  In  several  instances  the  author 
found  a “harmonistic  motivation”  which  con- 
flates different  sayings  of  Jesus  found  in  the 
Gospels.  Sometimes  changes  were  made  for 
stylistic  reasons.  So  Justin  Martyr  and  Clem- 
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ent  of  Alexandria  quotes  Matthew  6 :2i  (Luke 
12 :34)  as  follows : “For  where  his  treasure 
is,  there  also  is  the  mind  of  man”  ( Apologia , 
I.15.16;  Stromata  V.n),  substituting  “mind” 
for  “heart”  to  create  a “quasi-philosophical” 
atmosphere.  Sometimes  authors  made  altera- 
tions for  explanatory  purposes.  Tertullian, 
e.g.,  says:  “The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh,  without  patience,  is  weak”  ( De  patien- 
tia,  13;  cf.  Matthew  26:41;  Mark  14:38), 
adding  “without  patience”  as  an  explanation. 
At  times  “ethical  and  practical  motivations” 
prompted  changes.  Thus  Didache  1.4  quotes 
Matthew  5 :g  as  follows : “If  any  one  strike 
you  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also,  and  you  will  be  perfect.”  “Dogmatic 
motivation”  is  responsible  for  a large  num- 
ber of  alterations  of  the  words  of  Jesus:  Ter- 
tullian gives  Matthew  4:4  (cf.  Luke  4:4)  as 
“Man  lives  not  by  bread,  but  by  the  word 
of  God.”  The  circumventing  of  the  expression 
“by  every  word  that  proceeds  from  the  mouth 
of  God”  is  regarded  as  deliberate  avoiding  of 
an  anthropomorphism.  (The  quotation,  how- 
ever, could  easily  have  been  taken  from  Luke 
4 :4,  where  the  Koine,  Vaticanus,  Koridethi, 
some  of  the  Old  Latin,  and  the  Vulgate  also 
omit  this  expression.)  In  several  instances 
Wright  found  “heretical  adaptations.” 

In  the  second  section  the  author  deals  with 
the  agrapha,  Jewish-Christian  Gospels  (Ebio- 
nite  fragments,  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews),  the  Oxyrhynchus  Sayings  of 
Jesus,  and  Papyrus  Egerton  2. 

One  shares  the  author’s  skepticism  regard- 
ing the  classification  of  certain  sayings  at- 
tributed to  Jesus  by  some  authors  as  genu- 
ine agrapha,  especially  if  they  have  some  cor- 
respondence with  now  canonical  sayings.  It 
seems  likely  that  some  of  the  alleged  sayings 
of  Jesus  found  in  the  second  century  writings 
can  be  dismissed  as  pseudo,  but  one  wonders 
whether  a little  more  credence  should  not 
have  been  accorded  to  the  survival  of  oral 
tradition  (cf.  e.g.,  Papias  in  Eusebius,  H.E., 
111-39-4)- 

The  Oxyrhynchus  sayings  are  characterized 
as  revealing  “a  pattern  of  development  which 
might  plausibly  be  associated  with  a homi- 
letic genre  of  expression”  (p.  103).  The  au- 
thor of  the  sayings,  Wright  suggests,  probably 
enlisted  the  authority  of  Jesus  in  a fashion 


comparable  to  the  enlistment  of  the  authority 
of  Hermes  in  the  Hermetic  literature. 

A brief  and  useful  summary  of  Mayeda’s 
investigation  of  Papyrus  Egerton  2 precedes 
the  author’s  own  conclusion  that  self-con- 
scious literary  license  taken  with  written  or 
oral  sources  likely  explains  the  readings 
found  in  this  document. 

Several  appendices  on  the  Oxyrhynchus 
sayings  of  Jesus  (the  substance  of  an  article 
by  the  author  in  Journal  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, LXV  (1946),  175-183),  possible  influ- 
ence of  Marcion  on  some  New  Testament 
passages,  which  is  limited  to  a few  instances, 
the  Western  readings  found  in  Codex  Bezae, 
and  a number  of  variant  quotations  by  Ori- 
gen,  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 

If  criticism  is  due,  it  should  likely  be  in 
terms  that  can  apply  to  Form  Criticism  in 
general : A too  skeptical  attitude  that  refuses 
often,  without  sufficient  motivation,  to  take 
matters  for  what  they  purport  to  be. 

The  scholarly  attitude,  clarity  of  style,  and 
ad  rem  treatment  of  the  material,  make  the 
book  a pleasure  to  read.  It  is  a valuable  con- 
tribution in  its  field. 

Daniel  J.  Theron 

The  Language  of  the  New  Testament 
(Inaugural  Lecture),  by  C.  F.  D.  Mott- 
le. Cambridge : Cambridge  University 
Press,  1952.  Pp.  30.  50^. 

An  Idiom-Book  of  New  Testament 
Greek,  by  C.  F.  D.  Moule.  Cambridge; 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1953.  Pp. 
x -j-  241.  $5.00. 

In  his  stimulating  inaugural  lecture,  the 
Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  surveyed  some  of 
the  recent  attainments  in  the  studies  made 
of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
concludes  that  the  next  step  necessary  would 
be  a special  investigation  of  the  idiom  and 
construction  of  New  Testament  Greek.  He 
then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  this  point  by 
dealing  with  recent  treatments  of  the  Greek 
article,  Greek  words  such  as  hostis,  pempo 
and  apostello,  phileo  and  agapao,  and  by  em- 
phasizing the  difficulties  which  still  exist 
with  regard  to  the  tense  in  Greek.  The  lec- 
ture underscores  the  hope  that  progress  in 
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discerning  the  styles  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  will  eventually  lead  to 
the  clarification  of  certain,  still  ambiguous 
passages  in  the  New  Testament.  (One  might 
point  out  that  the  note  in  The  Expository 
Times,  to  which  reference  is  made  on  page 
12,  is  by  Bruce  M.  Metzger  and  not  by  H. 
G.  Meecham.) 

The  second  work,  as  the  title  indicates,  is 
in  fulfilment  of  what  the  author  had  felt  to 
be  a need  at  the  present  time. 

He  sets  out  with  a word  of  caution,  and 
rightly  so,  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, although  it  forms  part  of  the  secular 
Greek  of  that  time,  has  certain  peculiarities 
of  its  own  due  to  Semitic  influence.  The 
idiom  of  the  New  Testament  is  treated  under 
headings  such  as  one  would  find  in  most 
grammar  books : tense,  mood,  voice,  imper- 
sonal verbs,  cases,  prepositions,  adjectives, 
participles,  the  article,  pronouns,  infinitives, 
relative  clauses,  commands,  prohibitions,  wish- 
es, final  clauses,  consecutive  clauses,  the  uses 
of  hina,  hoste,  and  hoti,  conditional  clauses, 
indirect  speech,  certain  uses  of  the  negatives 
me  and  ou,  questions,  adverbs,  adverbial  phra- 
ses and  participles,  and  word  order.  Several 
interesting  sections  follow  on  semitisms  ( point- 
ing out  that  semiticisms  would  be  a more  ac- 
curate term),  latinisms,  and  miscellaneous 
notes  on  style,  including  chiasms,  rhetorical 
antithesis  or  parallelism,  diatribe  and  implied 
dialogue,  synonyms,  etc.  But  the  author  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  presenting  his  material 
with  a freshness  that  lifts  the  treatment  out  of 
the  usual  molds  that  so  commonly  contribute 
to  the  dullness  of  a grammar  book.  He 
categorizes  certain  idioms,  illustrates  them 
frequently  with  examples  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  points  out  problematic  cases  which 
defy  a definite  system.  The  book  contains 
many  valuable  insights  and  stimulating  dis- 
cussions of  grammatical  problems  which  the 
exegete  and  translator  of  the  future  will  do 
well  to  take  into  account. 

In  some  places  a little  more  caution  could 
have  been  exercised.  The  verb  lego,  e.g.,  does 
have  an  aorist  stem  in  classical  Greek,  and 
perhaps  the  statement  on  page  6,  that  it  has 
no  aorist,  should  have  been  qualified  in  these 
terms.  One  wonders  further  whether  the  con- 
tention that  the  plain  subjunctive  is  used  to 


express  purpose  (p.  139)  is  a sound  one.  In 
the  two  instances  cited  from  Luke  22  :g  and 
Matthew  13:28,  the  plain  subjunctive  seems 
to  have  been  employed,  not  because  the  au- 
thors wanted  to  express  purpose,  but  to  report 
deliberative  questions.  It  appears  more  cor- 
rect, therefore,  to  give  these  examples  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  questions  where  the 
latter  example  does  occur  (p.  158). 

Although  the  ablative  and  locative  cases 
are  mentioned  briefly,  attention  could  have 
been  given  to  the  advantages  of  the  eight 
case  system  which  brings  new  insights  of 
the  mode  of  expression  which  contains  the 
thoughts  of  the  New  Testament  authors. 

The  abundance  of  footnotes  and  references 
testifies  to  the  great  deal  of  labor  bestowed 
upon  this  volume,  but  one  misses  references 
to  such  great  works  on  papyrology  as  F. 
Preisigke,  IVorterbuch  der  griechischen  Pa - 
pyruskunden  mit  Einschluss  der  griechischen 
Inschriften  Aufschriften  Ostraka  Mumien- 
schilder  usw.  aus  Aegypten,  1925-1931,  and 
E.  Mayser,  Grammatik  der  griechischen  Pa- 
pyri aus  der  Ptolomaeerzcit,  mit  Einschluss 
der  gleichseitigen  Ostraka  und  der  in  Aegyp- 
ten verfasten  Inschriften,  1926-1938. 

In  conclusion  Moule  points  out  that  the 
study  of  idioms  of  various  books  of  the  New 
Testament  may  help  to  arrive  at  a decision 
on  questions  of  authorship,  e.g.,  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  I,  II,  and  III  John,  and  Ephesians. 

Despite  certain  shortcomings,  the  book  is 
certainly  one  of  special  merit  and  the  au- 
thor has  succeeded  to  a high  degree  in  at- 
taining his  aim  stated  in  his  preface,  “to  pro- 
vide a syntactical  companion  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  New  Testament.’’  Indices  of 
passages,  Greek  words,  persons  and  subjects 
contribute  a great  deal  to  its  usefulness. 

Daniel  J.  Theron 

Toward  the  Mark.  Studies  in  Philip- 
pians,  by  Stephen  W.  Paine.  Westwood, 
N ,J. : Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Pp. 
191.  $2.50. 

This  volume  contains  a number  of  topical 
homilies  based  on  texts  selected  from  Philip- 
pians.  It  is  designed  mainly  to  be  inspira- 
tional. 

A wide  range  of  illustrations,  varying  from 
a description  of  the  phalanx  of  antiquity, 
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so  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Philippi,  to 
music,  animal  life,  history,  etc.,  makes  up 
for  a rather  slow  development  of  the  themes 
and  helps  to  retain  the  interest  of  the  reader. 

The  book  testifies  to  such  insight  in  human 
nature  as  comes  with  maturity  and  to  a 
studied  understanding  of  human  behavior 
and  needs.  The  warmth  and  conviction  of 
the  author  speak  throughout  the  book. 

One  finds  little  exegesis  in  the  volume,  and 
one  wonders  whether  the  content  actually 
justifies  the  subtitle,  “Studies  in  Philippians.” 
However,  this  does  not  diminish  its  value 
as  a book  for  devotional  reading. 

Daniel  J.  Theron 

The  Miracle  of  the  Cross,  by  Robert 
R.  Brown.  Westwood,  N.J. : Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  1954.  Pp.  124. 
$1.50. 

Longinus  is  the  name  traditionally  given 
to  the  Roman  centurion  who  at  the  foot  of 
Christ’s  Cross  exclaimed:  “Truly,  this  was 
the  Son  of  God”  (Mark  15:39).  In  this  book 
the  Reverend  Robert  R.  Brown,  Rector  of 
St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  Richmond,  Va., 
imaginatively  reconstructs  the  story  of  Lon- 
ginus’ conversion  from  hostility,  or  at  least 
indifference,  to  Christian  faith  and  commit- 
ment. He  traces  the  progressive  effect  on 
the  centurion  of  the  seven  words  which  Jesus 
Christ  uttered  from  the  Cross,  showing  how 
each  successive  utterance  of  Jesus  served  to 
deepen  Longinus’  interest  in  Him,  till  finally 
he  was  won  over  to  Christianity. 

In  thus  outlining  the  story  of  Longinus’ 
conversion,  Mr.  Brown  answers  two  ques- 
tions. The  first  is  this : Of  all  the  crucifixions 
for  which  the  Roman  government  was  re- 
sponsible, why  has  so  much  attention  been 
focussed  on  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  at  Cal- 
vary? And  in  answering  this  question  he  an- 
swers another,  namely,  How  does  Calvary’s 
Cross  still  have  power  to  redeem  men  and 
to  make  them  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus? 

The  book  is  written  with  a fine  sensitive- 
ness as  well  as  with  vivid  imagination.  It  can 
be  heartily  recommended  for  devotional  read- 
ing to  ministers  and  laymen  alike. 

Norman  V.  Hope 


Hunted,  Heretic:  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Servetus,  by  Roland  H.  Bainton. 
The  Beacon  Press,  Boston.  1953.  Pp. 
270-  $3-75- 

The  burning  of  Michael  Servetus  in  Geneva 
in  1553  has  always  been  a source  of  acute  em- 
barrassment to  thoroughgoing  defenders  of 
John  Calvin.  It  is  perfectly  true,  of  course, 
that  Servetus  was  not  the  only  alleged  heretic 
to  be  put  to  death  in  sixteenth  century  Ge- 
neva. But  his  case  has  aroused  more  interest 
and  criticism  than  any  other.  For  this  there 
are  two  main  reasons.  The  first  is  that  Ser- 
vetus was  a man  of  great  intellectual  dis- 
tinction. He  was  unquestionably  brilliant, 
precocious,  and  versatile,  being  “proficient  in 
medicine,  geography,  Biblical  scholarship,  and 
theology” : among  other  things,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  the  pul- 
monary circulation  of  the  blood.  Secondly, 
his  martyrdom  touched  off  a serious  contro- 
versy within  Protestantism  as  to  the  limits 
of  religious  toleration,  a controversy  which 
eventually,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is- 
sued in  the  establishment  of  religious  free- 
dom in  the  Netherlands  and  elsewhere.  Doubt- 
less it  was,  partly  at  least,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  this  cause  celebre  that  in  1903, 
on  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Servetus’  death,  the  French  and  Swiss  Cal- 
vinists erected  an  expiatory  monument  to 
him. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Roland  H.  Bainton,  of 
Yale  University,  the  leading  authority  on 
the  Reformation  movement,  has  carefully 
sifted  the  facts  concerning  Servetus’  life 
and  teaching,  and  has  answered — definitively, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  present  reviewer — 
the  chief  questions  concerning  him  and  his 
martyrdom.  The  first  of  such  questions  con- 
cerns Servetus’  theological  position.  Dr.  Bain- 
ton makes  it  clear  that  Servetus  was  an 
emanationist  rather  than — as  has  sometimes 
been  supposed — a pantheist.  To  him  “God  con- 
fers being,  essence,  particularity  upon  all 
that  is  and  God  sustains  all  things”  (p.  133). 
The  second  important  question  is  this : Ex- 
actly what  part  did  Calvin  play  in  bringing 
about  the  death  of  Servetus  ? Dr.  Bainton 
affirms  that  Calvin  supplied  the  evidence  of 
Servetus’  alleged  heresy  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Inquisition  at  Vienne,  even  though  later 
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he  (Calvin)  denied  this.  When  Servetus, 
having  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  the  In- 
quisition, was  ill-advised  enough  to  come  to 
Geneva,  Calvin,  on  learning  of  his  presence, 
had  him  arrested  by  the  city  magistrates. 
And  when  Servetus  was  brought  to  trial,  Cal- 
vin took  a prominent  part  in  convicting  him 
of  the  charges  of  anti-trinitarianism  and 
anti-paedobaptism  of  which  he  was  found 
guilty  and  for  which  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  The  third  main  question  is  this : Is 
there  any  truth  in  the  charge — sometimes 
made  by  defenders  of  Calvin — that  Servetus 
was  in  league  with  the  Libertines,  Calvin’s 
political  opponents  in  Geneva,  and  was  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  the  civil  government  of  the 
city?  Dr.  Bainton,  after  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence,  concludes  that  there  is 
no  concrete  evidence  for  this  contention : Ser- 
vetus was  put  to  death  for  heresy,  not  for 
treason  or  sedition. 

It  ought  to  be  realized,  of  course,  that 
Calvin,  in  acting  as  he  did  in  this  case  of 
Servetus,  was  merely  perpetuating  what  the 
late  Dr.  James  Mackinnon  called  “the  vicious 
medieval  idea”  of  punishing  spiritual  offences 
with  civil  penalties.  This  book,  which  relates 
the  whole  sorry  story  impartially  and  unemo- 
tionally, should  serve  as  a vivid  and  sobering 
reminder  of  the  great  price  with  which  pres- 
ent-day religious  freedom  has  been  pur- 
chased, and  as  a challenge  to  preserve  this 
freedom  unimpaired. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Introduction  to  Religion,  by  Winston 
L.  King.  New  York : Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, 1954.  Pp.  563.  $4.50. 

The  author  is  Dean  of  the  Chapel  and  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 
at  Grinnell  College,  Iowa.  In  the  present  work 
he  has  not  attempted  a text  on  comparative 
religion  or  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
religion,  but  rather  a consideration  of  re- 
ligion in  terms  of  its  meanings  and  forms. 

Prominence  is  assigned  to  the  typical  ways 
in  which  the  great  living  faiths  of  today  deal 
with  man’s  basic  religious  concerns.  Towards 
this  end,  patterns  of  thought,  moral  codes, 
and  institutions  are  examined.  In  four  major 
parts,  the  book  treats  four  basic  themes  as 
components  of  the  above-stated  subject:  de- 
scription and  definition  of  religion;  religion 


as  a social  pattern ; religion  as  a means  of 
salvation;  and  religion  as  intellectual  formu- 
lation. 

The  text  is  free  from  the  impediments  of 
footnotes,  but  a good  bibliography  is  attached. 
While  a critical  appraisal  of  the  book  can- 
not be  given  in  this  brief  notice,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  volume  will  serve  its  pur- 
pose in  college  and  orientation  courses  on 
religion. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

War,  Communism  and  World  Re- 
ligions, by  Charles  Samuel  Braden. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1953. 
Pp.  281.  $3.50 

Professor  Charles  S.  Braden  of  Northwest- 
ern University,  a former  missionary  and  mis- 
sion board  executive,  has  written  widely  in 
the  field  of  comparative  religion ; his  latest 
work  being  Scriptures  of  Mankind.  In  the 
present  volume,  Dr.  Braden  considers  the 
response  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world 
to  the  earth-shaking  changes  caused  by  Com- 
munism and  the  contemporary  crisis. 

This  is  no  theorizing,  but  a living  and  com- 
petent report  full  of  challenge  and  based  on 
first-hand  personal  contact  and  not  easily 
available  information.  The  contemporary  situ- 
ation is  also  illumined  by  much  learning  and 
profound  knowledge. 

The  findings  of  the  book  will  provide  incen- 
tive to  further  study.  One  may  conclude  from 
Dr.  Braden’s  data  that  next  to  Christianity, 
Islam  is  the  most  vital  bulwark  against  the 
march  of  Communism  in  Asia.  Dr.  Braden 
also  discovered  that  the  religious  basis  of 
the  state  of  Israel  remains  confused.  On  Neh- 
ru, Marxism,  Buddhism,  Gandhi,  the  Hindu- 
Moslem  struggle,  and  many  other  important 
subjects,  the  book  has  much  to  say  that  is 
truly  important  and  timely. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

Background  of  the  Middle  East,  by 
Ernest  Jackh,  advisory  editor.  Ithaca, 
N.Y. : Cornell  University  Press,  1952. 
Pp.  236.  $3.50. 

This  book  contains  22  chapters  on  the 
history  and  contemporary  issues  of  the  Mid- 
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die  East.  The  story  of  this  strategic  region 
is  told  with  emphasis  upon  the  three  great 
religions:  Judaism,  Islam,  and  Christianity. 
Law,  social  and  economic  conditions,  the  rise 
of  nationalism,  and  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  because  of  oil  resources,  are  all  treated. 

Including  the  distinguished  editor,  seven- 
teen authorities  on  Middle  Eastern  affairs 
have  contributed  to  the  volume.  Originally 
articles  in  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  the 
chapters  are  usefully  and  logically  built 
around  the  central,  cultural  and  geographic 
motif.  Both  minister  and  layman  who  want 
to  reach  a deeper  insight  into  world  condi- 
tions than  can  be  found  in  the  daily  papers 
and  news  magazines  will  do  well  to  read 
this  work. 

Highly  rewarding  are  particularly  the  sta- 
tistical, geographic,  legal,  art,  and  archaeol- 
ogy contents.  Also  of  more  than  ordinary 
significance  is  the  treatment  of  Eastern  Chris- 
tianity, Russian  Messianism,  Imperialism, 
Nationalism,  and  American  foreign  policy. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

Truth  and  Revelation,  by  Nicolas 
Berdyaev.  Translated  from  the  Russian 
by  R.  M.  French.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1953.  156  pages.  $2.50. 

There  is  something  profoundly  moving  in 
this  testament  of  a great  Christian  to  whom 
the  sunset  of  this  earthly  life  means  the 
dawn  of  a revelation  of  the  Spirit  ushering 
in  an  age  of  the  Spirit : “This  is  the  prepara- 
tion from  below  for  the  crowning  revelation 
of  Spirit,  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  that  which 
comes  from  below  is  always  joined  with  that 
which  comes  from  above.  The  meeting  and 
the  union  of  the  two  movements  from  below 
and  from  above  is  the  most  mysterious  fact 
of  human  existence.  There  cannot  be  a phi- 
losophy of  human’  existence  unless  it  is  in 
inward  union  with  that  fact.”  As  if  Berdyaev 
were  aware  that  time  is  getting  short,  he 
takes  a last  long  look  at  his  life  work,  a look 
in  and  through  which  the  whole  man  is 
involved,  spiritual  and  transcendental.  This 
is  his  last  chance  to  reconsider  the  funda- 
mental themes  of  Christian  truth  which  is 
truth  for  him.  The  wind  of  eternity  strikes 
his  face.  Before  leaving  this  land  of  struggle, 
Berdyaev  will  probe  his  own  views  at  greater 


depth,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  diffidence  of 
a theological  world  which  continues  to  make 
life  hard  for  new  ideas.  These  pages  were 
obviously  written  by  a man  who  henceforth 
knew  truth  as  liberation  and  God  as  ultimate 
Freedom  in  Love.  Why  should  he  have  been 
timorous  in  the  least?  He  had  by  now  been 
delivered  from  the  limitations  which  the 
facts  of  nature  and  society  imposed  upon  him. 
As  he  saw  it,  then,  just  as  earthly  churches 
will  always  hesitate  to  entrust  themselves 
to  the  Spirit,  earthly  man  is  wont  to  limit 
revelation  and  frequently  distort  it ; again, 
to  stamp  it  with  the  impress  of  his  anthropo- 
morphic and  social  ideas.  Only  through  the 
awakening  of  genuine  human-ness  in  him 
can  he  emerge  into  the  real  humanity  of 
revelation,  the  humanity  of  God  himself.  The 
present  book,  then,  allows  us  an  insight  into 
Nicolas  Berdyaev  precisely  at  the  point 
where  he  thus  emerged  in  a glory  of  lumi- 
nous truth. 

Admittedly  this  ultimate  expression  of 
Christian  existentialism  promises  more  than 
it  actually  gives.  We  are  told  from  the  out- 
set that  the  pages  we  are  about  to  read  con- 
stitute a critique  of  revelation  in  the  light 
of  revelation,  analogous  to  Kant’s  critique  of 
pure  reason  in  the  name  of  reason  passing  a 
judgment  upon  itself.  While  this  intention 
richly  deserves  to  retain  the  attention  of  fu- 
ture scholars,  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  it 
remains  far  from  realization  as  the  book 
stands.  A precious  groundwork  is  laid  down, 
however,  and  some  essential  prolegomena  are 
richly  and  forcefully  suggested.  Viewed  as  a 
whole,  they  even  amount  to  a penetrating  di- 
agnosis of  the  plight  of  theology  and  Chris- 
tian philosophy  down  to  our  day.  We  are 
told  to  revise  once  for  all  naively  realistic 
conceptions  and  resulting  pseudo-problems 
born  of  an  ever-renewed  tendency  to  ob- 
jectification on  the  part  of  Christian  thinkers. 
“Objectification  means  alienation,  loss  of  in- 
dividuality, loss  of  freedom,  subjection  to  the 
common,  and  cognition  by  means  of  the  con- 
cept.” As  Berdyaev  sees  it,  thinking  at  its 
best  is  a creative  act  proceeding  from  exist- 
ence which,  in  its  God-given  depth,  is  free- 
dom. As  such,  existence  may  be  said  to 
precede  the  formation  of  the  world  of  ob- 
jects and  things.  That  is  why  freedom  is  the 
antithesis  of  objectification,  which  is  always 
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determination.  Only  in  the  deeper  experience 
of  being  truly  alive  does  the  Christian  find 
a real  self-disclosure  of  God,  of  the  world, 
and  of  man  himself.  This  was  realized  by 
such  men  as  Augustine,  Pascal,  Kierkegaard, 
and  of  course  Dostoyevsky.  In  this  respect 
Berdyaev  feels  in  sympathy  with  basic  in- 
sights of  Hindu  philosophy,  yet  rightly  in- 
sists that  these  same  insights  implied  a fail- 
ure to  take  into  consideration  this  other  un- 
deniable reality  we  call  personality.  Man  must 
live  out  his  own  destiny. 

The  reader  is  left  somehow  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  pen  fell  from  the  author’s 
hand  as  he  was  still  at  grips  with  vital  is- 
sues implied  in  a break  with  classical  inter- 
pretations of  Christianity  henceforth  held 
untenable.  Thus,  new  trails  are  faintly  blazed 
toward  a reinterpretation  of  redemption,  per- 
sonal salvation,  the  paradox  of  Evil,  the  eth- 
ics of  hell  and  anti-hell,  the  last  judgment. 
A prophetic  insight  into  the  revelation  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  age  of  the  Spirit  calls 
forth  the  vision  of  Transcendental  Man,  the 
eternal  man  freely  taking  his  part  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  of  his  own  self. 
This  mystery  is  considered  as  the  most  pro- 
found of  Christianity.  It  is  associated  in  Ber- 
dyaev’s ultimate  views  with  a new  aeon 
which  does  not  simply  pertain  to  the  other 
side  of  the  grave,  but  to  a transfiguration  of 
our  world,  the  ideal  relation  between  the  hu- 
man and  the  divine  being  shown  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  value  of  the  book  would  seem  to  this 
reviewer  to  lie  in  the  hard,  solid  core  of 
some  of  its  formulations.  The  earnest  reader 
will  find  himself  underscoring  passages  and 
collecting  rich  material  for  further  reference. 
Meanwhile  he  will  be  led  to  one  reconsidera- 
tion of  his  own  views  after  another.  Clearly 
the  book  is  meant  for  those  who  have  been 
blessed  with  a faculty  of  self-criticism.  It  is 
an  invitation  to  pilgrimage. 

Emile  Cailliet 

Interpretatio  Mariologica  Protoevan- 
gelii  Posttridentina,  Pars  Prior,  by  Ti- 
burtius  Gallus,  S.  J.  Rome:  Edizioni 
di  Storiae  Letteratura,  1953.  Lire  3000. 

This  book  is  not  likely  to  be  much  read 
by  our  Seminary  students  because  of  the 


language  in  which  it  is  written,  Latin,  and 
because  its  scope  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
usual  concerns  of  Protestant  theology.  In 
order  to  secure  a foundation  for  the  con- 
structions of  Roman  Catholic  theology  con- 
cerning Mary  and  her  part  in  our  redemp- 
tion, the  author,  a Jesuit,  surveys  the  exege- 
sis of  Gen.  3:15  according  to  184  authors, 
Catholic  and  Protestants,  from  1545  to  1660, 
that  is,  between  the  opening  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  and  the  publication  of  the  Biblia 
Maxima  Versionum  by  de  la  Haye.  The 
findings : The  text  of  the  Vulgate,  ipsa  con- 
feret  caput  tuum,  “she  (the  woman)  shall 
bruise  thy  head,”  is  not  a correct  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew.  The  Hebrew  pronoun 
falsely  rendered  by  ipsa  refers  to  “the  seed  of 
the  woman,”  that  is,  the  Messiah.  However, 
Roman  Catholic  exegetes,  as  it  appears  from 
the  author’s  survey,  almost  unanimously  rec- 
ognize in  “the  woman”  a prophetic  type  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  her  association  in 
the  work  of  her  son.  They  partly  derive  their 
interpretation  from  the  words  of  God  to  the 
serpent,  “I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
and  the  woman,”  partly  establish  it  on  the 
grounds  of  Tradition.  Thus  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate,  although  it  is  a mistranslation  of 
the  Hebrew,  is  by-passed,  or  even  indirectly 
vindicated,  as  far  as  the  meaning  of  things, 
not  of  words,  is  concerned.  To  make  a long 
story  short,  all  this  is  one  more  indication 
that  the  official  circles  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  theologians  in  their  service  make 
ready  to  take  a further  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  “Marial”  doctrine.  The  first 
step  had  been  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  Mary  by  Pius  IX  in  1854;  the 
second,  The  definition  of  her  Assumption  by 
Pius  XII  in  1950.  It  looks  as  if  we  were 
headed  now  for  an  official  formulation,  and 
perhaps  a dogmatic  definition,  of  her  quality 
as  “Coredeemer”  under  Christ. 

Georges  A.  Barrois 

The  Church  and  Mental  Health,  ed- 
ited by  Paul  B.  Maves.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1953.  Pp.  303. 
$4.00. 

Paul  Maves,  Associate  Professor  of  Re- 
ligious Education  at  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
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nary  and  one-time  Research  Associate  and 
Acting  Director  of  the  Department  of  Pas- 
toral Services  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  has  succeeded  in  securing  contri- 
butions from  fourteen  authorities  on  the 
wide  range  of  mental  health  and  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  to  it.  It  is  aimed  not  only  at 
ministers,  but  at  physicians  and  welfare  work- 
ers, and  it  seeks  to  help  them  understand  and 
use  the  resources  of  the  Church  in  helping 
persons  “to  achieve  maturity  and  maintain 
mental  and  emotional  equilibrium.”  Maves  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  scope  of  his  sub- 
ject is  too  comprehensive  for  one  person  to 
cover.  Among  his  contributors  are : Luther 
Woodward,  David  Roberts,  Cyril  Richardson, 
John  McNeill,  Reuel  Howe,  Seward  Hiltner, 
Ernest  Bruder,  Howard  Schade,  Gene  Bart- 
lett, and  four  M.D.’s : Daniel  Bain,  Gotthar 
Booth,  Florence  Powdermaker,  and  Dallas 
Pratt. 

The  book  is  conveniently  divided  into  eight 
parts : The  Meaning  of  Mental  Health ; Re- 
ligion in  Illness  and  Health  through  the 
Centuries ; Potentialities  in  the  Christian 
Community  for  Illness  and  Health ; Fostering 
Mental  Health  through  the  Church  Program ; 
A Ministry  to  the  Mentally  111 ; The  Parish 
Minister  and  Psychiatrist  in  cooperation  and 
contrast ; A Strategy  for  the  Churches  in 
Relation  to  Illness  and  Health ; and  Conclud- 
ing Reflections.  An  excellent  annotated  Bib- 
liography is  included  as  well  as  a compre- 
hensive Index. 

The  book  bears  the  unmistakable  mark  of 
academic  integrity.  While  the  chapters  are 
synoptic  in  their  treatment  of  some  rather 
weighty  subjects,  the  writers  have  condensed 
their  comprehensive  knowledge  in  such  a way 
as  to  provide  the  student  with  the  gist  of  the 
matter.  Some  fine  insights  are  provided  re- 
garding the  minister’s  emotional  health.  Semi- 
nary training,  too,  comes  in  for  competent 
discussion. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  finest  texts  now  in 
print  on  the  subject.  It  is  commended  to 
those  who  teach  Counseling  or  Pastoral  Care. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  competent 
or  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Unlike  so  many  books  in  this  field  which 
deal  with  techniques  of  treatment,  this  one 
delves  into  the  relation  of  theology  to  per- 
sonality disorders.  David  Roberts,  in  writing 


about  this  matter  says  that  the  new  resources  , 
of  psychology  have  “rescued  modern  theology 
and  ethics  from  a kind  of  scholastic  dullness 
and  barrenness  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
The  basic  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith 
are  now  seen  as  descriptions  of  divine-hu- 
man relationships  which  impinge  upon  every 
man  and  deal  with  issues  which  are  the  very 
stuff  of  life.” 

E.  G.  Homrighausen  , 

Fire  in  Thy  Mouth,  by  Donald  G. 
Miller.  Nashville,  Tenn. : Abingdon- 
Cokesbury  Press,  1954.  Pp.  160.  $2.50.  1 

This  is  one  of  the  most  timely  books  on  ; 
preaching  that  has  been  written  in  several 
decades.  Its  theme  and  content  include  many 
things  all  of  us  have  felt  and  had  wished  , 
for  someone  to  spell  them  out  with  clarity, 
balance,  and  scholarly  acumen.  Donald  Mil- 
ler has  done  this  job  for  us.  Few,  indeed, 
could  have  done  it  better. 

Dr.  Miller’s  purpose  in  writing  issues  from 
“the  deep  conviction  that  there  can  be  no  < 
true  or  permanent  spiritual  recovery  until  | 
the  Bible  gets  back  into  a position  of  cen-  . 
trality  in  the  modern  pulpit.”  The  first  chap- 
ter  lays  a firm  basis  for  the  argument  of  . 
the  whole  book.  Here  preaching  is  defined  , 
within  its  proper  Biblical  context  and  be- 
comes “part  of  a dynamic  event  wherein  the 
living,  redeeming  God  reproduces  his  act  of 
redemption  in  a living  encounter  with  men 
through  the  preacher”  (p.  17).  This  leads  . 
us  to  Chapter  II  and  to  a plea  to  use  the 
Bible  as  the  only  really  authoritative  source, 
charter,  and  norm  for  the  proclamation  of  ' 
the  redemptive  Deed  of  God.  As  the  author 
puts  it : “The  preacher  is  an  interpreter 
standing  behind  the  Bible,  leading  the  people  ' 
into  a living  encounter  with  the  redemptive  ' 
God  . . .”  (p.  42)  and  “A  whole  gospel  can  i 
be  preached  only  out  of  a whole  Bible”  (p.  ! 
54).  In  Chapter  III,  Dr.  Miller  defines  Bib-  ; 
lical  authority  and  puts  the  Bible  to  work  as 
an  instrument  through  which  God  conveys 
his  living  Word  to  men.  In  Chapters  IV  and 
V,  the  values  of  Biblical  preaching  are  set 
forth  as  a preface  to  the  final  study  of  the 
implications  of  preaching  in  relation  to  wor-  ' 
ship,  sacraments,  the  congregation,  and  the 
act  of  redemption  through  the  Cross.  In  this  ' 
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5 latter  discussion  the  relevance  and  essential- 
y ity  of  preaching  to  the  whole  work  and  wit- 
s ness  of  the  Church  are  delineated  in  a most 
convincing  and  enlightening  fashion. 

Those  of  us,  who  urge  constantly  a return 
to  Biblical  preaching  if  the  deeper  life  of 
the  Church  is  to  survive,  will  derive  much 
satisfaction  from  a careful  reading  of  Dr. 
Miller’s  book.  He  sees  rightly  that  no  im- 
provement in  preaching  is  assured  until  we 
understand  what  preaching  is.  This  brings 
us  to  re-examine  certain  fundamentals  con- 
I cerning  preaching,  which  are  definitely  scrip- 
I tural,  and  which  the  writer  carries  forward 
very  skillfully  into  the  broader  areas  of  the 
pulpit’s  influence.  There  is  a “wholeness” 
to  Dr.  Miller’s  thinking  which  comes  not  only 
from  inherent  ability  but  also  from  wide 
reading  in  fields  relative  to  his  central  theme. 
His  high  concept  of  preaching  owes  not  a 
little  to  the  witness  of  the  men  whom  he 
names  among  the  masters  and  from  whom  he 
quotes : Beecher,  Brooks,  Chalmers,  Dale, 
Denney,  Drummond,  Gossip,  Jefferson, 
Jowett,  McCheyne,  Rainy,  G.  A.  Smith, 
James  Stewart,  and  Alexander  Whyte.  On 
no  occasion  does  he  handle  these  sources 
i in  order  merely  to  fashion  a catalogue  of  ex- 
cerpts, but  each  is  brought  in  as  the  inevita- 
ble strand  to  fill  out  the  pattern  of  his  theme. 
Interest  is  gained  also  by  the  quality  of  the 
author’s  writing  style.  Whether  he  is  dealing 
with  his  own  specialty,  New  Testament  Lit- 
erature, or  the  thought  of  Kierkegaard  and 
Forsyth,  he  is  never  prosaic  and  his  enthusi- 
asm for  his  theme  gives  a sense  of  liveliness 
i to  these  pages. 

These  chapters  cannot  take  their  place  on 
our  bookshelf  officially  among  the  annual 
volumes  of  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  on 
Preaching.  Would  that  they  were!  Any 
preacher  who  reads  this  book  sympathetically 
will  place  it  in  the  best  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can writing  on  the  art  and  responsibility  of 
communicating  the  Gospel. 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Salty  Tang,  by  Frederick  B. 
Speakman.  Westwood,  N .J. : Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  1954.  Pp.  160. 
$2.00. 


We  deplore  the  expression  “down  to  earth 
sermons,”  because  they  are  usually  what  the 
phrase  implies.  But  The  Salty  Tang  gives  us 
new  hope.  These  sermons  are  down  to  earth, 
but  not  one  of  them  fails  eventually  to  soar 
and  to  lift  us  with  it.  And  further,  some 
books  of  sermons  can  be  a short-cut  to  bore- 
dom if  they  consist  of  the  usual  re-fashioning 
of  trite  illustrations  or  a mosaic  of  second- 
hand thoughts.  This  volume,  however,  is  a 
sheer  delight  to  read  and  it  introduces  us  to 
a form  of  literary  expression  in  sermons  that 
is  unique. 

Dr.  Speakman  belongs  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  American  preachers.  Already  he 
has  acquired  no  mean  reputation  in  his  own 
pulpit,  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh. And,  as  Dr.  Homrighausen  suggests 
in  the  Introduction,  these  sermons  augur  well 
for  the  future  of  preaching  in  an  era  that  will 
listen  when  it  hears  the  best. 

It  would  require  an  extensive  catalogue  to 
name  the  commendable  features  of  Dr.  Speak- 
man’s  literary  style.  These  sermons  will  live 
because  they  are  good  literature.  But,  what 
is  more,  they  speak  to  this  age  with  fresh- 
ness, directness,  realism,  and  vitality.  In  line 
after  line,  the  writer  strikes  at  the  very  heart 
of  a matter  by  means  of  a vivid  phrase  or 
by  an  old  phrase  newly  minted.  His  selection 
of  words  reminds  us  of  what  a biographer 
said  about  Joseph  Parker’s  vocabulary  : “Each 
word  the  inevitable  one  for  his  purpose.”  Just 
as  many  an  English  poet  was  tributary  to 
the  excellences  of  the  styles  of  the  classics, 
similarly  in  Dr.  Speakman  there  are  echoes 
of  the  best  literary  qualities  of  some  of  the 
outstanding  preachers  of  today  and  of  other 
years.  This,  however,  is  not  stolid  imitation, 
but  it  is  indicative  of  the  only  way  a literary 
heritage  can  be  properly  appropriated  and 
sustained. 

These  eighteen  sermons  are  to  be  acclaimed 
not  only  for  style,  because  Dr.  Speakman  is 
more  than  a mere  phrase-maker.  His  ideas 
are  both  provocative  and  suggestive.  Here 
Christianity  says  something  to  this  world 
and  announces  it  on  its  own  terms.  Here 
Christianity  has  larger  horizons  and  always 
points  to  “something  more.”  There  are  no 
constrictions  in  Dr.  Speakman’s  gospel.  There 
is  plenty  of  elbow  room,  yet  never  does  he 
fail  to  present  a virile,  vital  Christianity. 
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Preachers  and  teachers  of  preachers  will 
herald  this  volume  as  a “real  find.”  It  will 
reprove  our  many  sluggish  styles  and  show 
us  new  ways  of  doing  the  old  and  necessary 
things.  Whether  textual,  topical,  expository 
sermons,  or  the  imaginative  recreation  of  a 
Biblical  story,  they  are  all  here  and  are  done 
exceedingly  well. 

The  author,  I hope,  will  not  rate  me  as 
picayune,  if  I venture  a bit  of  editing.  On 
p.  35,  Douglas  Steer  should  read  “Steere.” 
On  p.  91,  should  not  “Sherer”  read  “Scherer”? 
Also,  would  everyone  understand  “ineluctable 
hope”  or  know  what  is  “this  phenobarb  age”  ? 
But  everyone  will  love  such  phrases  as  these : 
“God’s  eye  view  of  some  phase  of  life” ; “we 
who  have  made  a cult  of  pace” ; “the  notion 
of  the  constant  shower  of  cookies  from  the 
pantries  of  the  sky” ; “the  trivial  garden-gate 
events  of  the  ordinary  scene” ; “some  stoop- 
shouldered mind” ; “God  is  up  to  His  heart 
with  you  in  your  own  task  of  laughter  and 
tears.” 

Donald  Macleod 

Communicating  the  Gospel,  by  Hal- 
ford E.  Luccock.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1954.  Pp.  183.  $2.50. 

This  is  not  just  another  book  on  preach- 
ing. To  read  it  seriously  is  to  experience  a 
homiletical  catharsis.  After  twenty-five  years’ 
service  as  a teacher  of  preachers,  one  of 
America’s  finest  homileticians  sets  down  his 
findings  and  precepts  in  one  of  the  most  en- 
gaging books  on  the  art  of  preaching  that 
anyone  can  read.  It  was  a fitting  tribute  to 
Halford  E.  Luccock  upon  his  retirement  from 
the  chair  of  Homiletics  at  Yale  to  have  been 
invited  to  crown  his  splendid  services  there 
with  delivering  the  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures 
on  Preaching  (1953).  Dr.  Edgar  DeWitt 
Jones  named  his  own  commentary  upon  the 
long  list  of  Yale  lecturers  as  “The  Royalty 
of  the  Pulpit.”  Dr.  Luccock’s  lectureship  is 
just  two  years  late  to  have  been  included  in 
Dr.  Jones’  volume,  but  justifiably  and  with 
deep  satisfaction  we  can  add  his  name. 

With  characteristic  deftness  in  fashioning 
titles  and  phrases,  Dr.  Luccock’s  six  chapters 
are  named  as  follows:  A Babel  of  Tongues; 
The  Faith  Once  Delivered — Yesterday  and 
Today;  To  Serve  the  Present  Age;  He  Open- 


ed the  Book;  The  Preacher  as  Craftsman: 
Preaching  During  an  Earthquake.  The  boob 
opens  with  an  examination  of  contemporary  ' 
mass  communication  and  the  obstacles  the 
Christian  messenger  faces  in  creating  a 
“bridge  between  the  pulpit  and  the  public.’’  ... 
To  achieve  this  end,  language  is  the  basic 
requirement,  but  each  word  must  be  selected 
for  its  simplicity  and  concreteness  and,  to  be  , 
fully  effective,  it  should  be  harnessed  to  a 
sense  of  conviction  and  urgency. 

Having  defined  the  instrument  or  vehicle  of 
communication,  the  writer  raises  a necessary 
question  about  the  preacher’s  message.  He 
deplores,  and  rightly  so,  the  “denatured  mes-  ‘ 
sage”  which  passed  for  the  Gospel  during 
several  decades  and  which  was  merely  a 
stream-lined  edition  of  the  Least  Common 
Denominator.  Dr.  Luccock  calls  for  a mes- 
sage that  delineates  man’s  sin  and  moral 
bankruptcy  and  that  sounds  the  notes  of 
hope,  redemption,  and  wonder.  The  messen-  ■' 
ger,  too,  is  important,  for  his  witness  must 
be  that  of  one  who  has  been  definitely  “in 
communication  with  God.” 

With  the  definition  of  method  and  content, 

c 

Dr.  Luccock  turns  to  the  preacher’s  audience 
and  finds  a world  of  people  who  are  fast  los- 
ing their  individuality  and  have  become  the 
victims  of  fear,  emptiness,  and  futility.  For 
these  the  preacher  must  “come  to  a sharper 
focus  in  his  sermons,”  so  that  they  will  feel 
he  is  talking  to  them  as  if  he  knew  their 
names.  They  will  be  neither  helped  by  nor 
satisfied  with  a series  of  talks  upon  “How 
to  be”  this  or  that,  as  if  “adjustment”  were 
the  summum  bonum  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
Word  of  God  must  be  declared  within  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church  to  living  persons 
by  one  who  lives  it.  This  is  Biblical  preach- 
ing, through  which  alone  the  preacher  can 
convey  the  “wholeness  of  the  revelation  of 
God.”  Here  lies  the  sternest  responsibility 
of  the  contemporary  pulpit,  but  simultaneous- 
ly there  appears  its  highest  opportunity, 
namely,  to  handle  the  treasures  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  a consecrated  imagination. 

In  his  chapter  entitled  “The  Preacher  as 
Craftsman,”  Professor  Luccock  blazes  a new 
trail.  Here  is  no  dusty  parade  of  theoretical 
nomenclature,  but  the  most  vivid  presentation 
of  fresh  homiletical  principles.  The  aim  of 
a sermon  is  people  and  what  the  preacher 
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wants  to  do  with  them.  As  in  the  case  of 
architecture,  form  follows  function.  Hence 
he  dismisses  six  types  of  ineffective  sermons, 
to  which  he  gives  such  delightful  captions  as 
“the  rocking  horse  sermon,”  “the  mocking 
bird  sermon,”  “the  Christmas  tree  sermon,” 
‘the  smorgasbord  sermon,”  “the  confection- 
er’s sermon,”  and  “the  Jericho  sermon”  (p. 
132).  In  each  sermon  there  ought  to  be  an 
altar  (where  the  soul  meets  God),  a fire- 
place (where  the  heart  glows),  and  a door 
(through  which  men  go  out  to  serve). 

The  final  chapter  makes  an  appeal  for  the 
prophetic  note  in  modern  preaching.  To  be 
prophetic  in  the  truest  sense  will  rule  out  the 
delivery  of  invectives  or  the  riding  of  one’s 
own  peculiar  prejudices.  Prophetic  preaching 
demands  decisiveness,  without  being  an  alarm- 
ist, which,  as  Dr.  Luccock  remarks,  “is  the 
weakness  of  a Paul  Revere  in  the  pulpit.” 
And  what  is  more,  preaching  of  this  type 
incorporates  a Gospel  which  will  not  be 
merely  the  reiteration  of  old  slogans  or  the 
endorsement  of  “The  American  way  of  life,” 
but  the  message  of  the  New  Testament, 
charged  with  a force  that  is  able  to  move  the 
world. 

This,  then,  in  brief  compass  is  a sketch 
of  the  nature  and  drift  of  Dr.  Luccock’s  think- 
ing. No  review,  however,  can  even  suggest 


the  engaging  quality  of  his  literary  style.  He 
is  a master  of  the  vivid  phrase  as  he  chal- 
lenges the  remote  preacher  to  “discover  your- 
self,” or  “to  enthrall”  an  audience  by  the 
Gospel,  or  to  see  this  as  an  age  of  “flurry, 
fluster,  and  fidgets.”  How  many  of  us  fall 
under  his  indictment  of  being  devotees  of 
“an  Old  Oaken  Bucket  religion !” 

Books  on  homiletics  and  preaching  are 
legion.  To  open  any  one  of  them  is  to  ask 
oneself : What  has  he  to  say  which  a hundred 
others  have  not  said  before?  But  this  vol- 
ume is  different.  Once  picked  up,  one  cannot 
lay  it  down.  It  is  tremendous  stuff!  Every 
seminary  student,  every  American  preacher 
— whether  in  a hamlet  or  a metropolitan  pul- 
pit, should  read  it  carefully  and  with  pencil 
in  hand.  As  a teacher  in  the  field  of  homi- 
letics and  preaching,  I have  recommended  no 
book  of  its  kind  to  my  classes  with  more 
enthusiasm  and  satisfaction.  Any  one  who 
reads  it  seriously  will  never  be  satisfied  with 
his  preaching;  indeed,  if  he  follows  its  sug- 
gestions, his  preaching  will  not  be  the  same 
again. 

One  minor  error  occurs  on  page  14.  Mil- 
ton’s phrase,  "dim  religious  life,”  should  read 
“light.” 

Donald  Macleod 
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